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PREFACE 


Thi3 is English translaTion of lha Third Chapt&r (Sipihr) of Am|r Khiisrau^S 
Mafhnawi th& Nib'Sipihr (also known as ihe 'Suliin-NimaK) which is thA moflt 
important and ihe most fartious of his works. It was written in the year AM. 718/ 
1318 A.D. at tha instanca of the ruling Khalil Sultan Quibu'd'Din Mubarak Shlh^ lo 
whonn It is rightly dadicaieef. Th# Nuh-Sipihf was composed when Khusray was 65 
and a matured and accomplished post, and this wofk is undoubi^ly an excellent 
piece of Persian tiierature- 

Though desigrted to record, in the spirit ol a history, the principat events 
ol the reign of Mublrak £hsh, upon whom he showers extra-lavish eulogies, the 
Nuh-Stpihr Is more Important for ils description of India and ils poopla, their 
knowledge and learning, arts and sciences, ils fauna and flora and almost all good 
points which make India the Paradise on earth. Khusrau was e patriot io ihe co:e 
and his personality is most brlIlianily revealed In ihiB work. He sings a thousand 
songs in praise of his motherland and a^terts his wits lo prove India s superiority to 
ail other countries of the world. h. 

The great Mathnswi is divided irtto ni ne chapters, each dedicated to a 
sky; thus the llrst chapter is dedicated to the Nimh and the highest sky> second to 
the Eighth, third 10 the Seventh and soon. In a descending order. Hence the title 
oi the work ■ Ntih^^Sijiiir (Nine-SkiesJ* 

Title of each chapter is given in a beautlfuL cocplet: thus ihere are nine 
c ha pier-couplers. Sub-headings have also been given \n each chapier, each sub^ 
heading also being a couplet. In all. there are 62 topics in the Huh-Sieibr. The 
number '52' is considered auspicious in India and the distribuiioni of the work into 
52 h£^adir1gs is meaningful. 


It PS the third chapter which nno^tly 
deals with Iridia end the things IndiBn 
and, bv thpd h the most important 
chapter ot thiscompositiori The present 
work is essentially, a mnBlation of this 
chap+er. The Fereran teict ol the Mali- 
Sl^fbf edited by Dr. Muhammad Wahid 
MFr7a (Oxford Universtty Press Calcutta. 
19S05 has been used for this translation. 
It has been referred to hereafter in this 
work as the NS. It excludes iha last two 
sub'headpngs of the thfrd chapter which 
are related to the mitiiafy csinpaigns of 
Deoglri and Tellngana^ Thus, mainly, it 
is translation of he NS pp, 147-195 (49 
pagea). Besides. 14 couplets of the 
nln^h chapter (Topic No. St NS. pp. 
44^-43} have also been tran$l3lod under 
Chsprer-VIIL Important materiaL not 
covered by the main text (NS, 147-195)* 
which was lying scattered in the whole 
work has also been collected and 
arranged In three Appendices C, D and 
£. e^g^ *To the Hindu Singer'^ 'Khbsrau's 
Description of the Builidings of Pal hr 
and Khusrau'^s Vindication of India's 
Sovereignty', which would be Immen¬ 
sely useful in the preseni context. 

The text of this trsnslation has bean 
divided into eight chapters, each with 
a Suitable heading fn accordance with 
its subisct-maherp Comprehensive exp¬ 
lanatory notes have been given aide by 
side. Very olten, Khusrau ailudas to 
different countries of the medieval 
orients The Map of the world has 
greatly changed during the aix and a 
half Centuries which have since passed. 
To give an idea ot iha geography of 
early 14th century, a Map has also been 
appended. Page numbers in the margin 
refer to Dr Muhammad Wahid Mir?a s 
Petsian edition of the Niih-Sliihr (The- 
NS) to facililBle Checking with the or h 
gtnal lexr. 


The translators are overwhelmingly 
grc^efyl to the learned editor of the Nil- 
Sij^ibr Dr Muhammad Wahid Mirza who 
devoted, probably, several years of 
his. hard I about to prepare this extre¬ 
me Ey standard edition of the work. Ke 
hss led us to Khusrau^ without his 
contribution fo the subject, neither 
Khusraus genius, nor his pathotism 
would have been known to the world- 
This trenslaticn is very respectfully 
dedicete i to the memojy of Dr 
Muhammad Wahid Mir^a- 

For nearly 15 years, ^nce I taught 
Khusrau at Agra College as an aspect 
oi Medieval Indian Cultute, his Nuh- 
Sipilr fascinated me the most and I 
entertained the ambitiion to translate 
this work in order to enlarge the scope 
of its study and to cor^vey its message 
to 3 large number of non-Persian 
students^ scholars and historians. With 
my limited knowledge of the Persian, 
however, it was not right for me to 
take up such a maiter-piec^ of Persian 
literature as the NS, alone. The assis- 
lance of a co^psrent scholar of the 
Pei Sian wasineviTablC- My migration to 
Cwalior proved to be a boon to me 
in this respect es hare, fortunately, I 
came into contact with Mr Feiyaz 
Gwatieri, an elderly gantieman of 72 
and e nored peer of Urdu, who is also 
ve y well-versed in the Persian as the 
old mekiab-end-madrasah-taught scho¬ 
lars generally are. We have done it 
together. He has carslul I y looked after 
the linguistic aspect of the work while 
the responsibrlity for its hiSTOficel 
aspect, the Introduction^ the Notes and 
the Appendices is exclusively mine. 

It may be emphasized that this Is 
noT a literal translation. The present 
irarislatore have followed I he spirit of 
ihe text and have tried to arrive at. and 








{hi real meaning cf a ststemen! 
which, in fact, i1ie poet had rntend^d to 
convev to his readers lender cover of 
poelic hy parte tes. symtols and 
riddles. 

There wotjld be misfakes: the pre- 
sent transla^ais are fijlly consetoua of 
iheir limiieiiionsr It is iheir hcmble 
attempt to bring id Eight Khesrau's 
marvellous experiment in the thought 
which now we call Nationalism which 
is es good e pfece of ihe CuhumI 
History of Medieval India, es it is of 
Persian literature. Thers is r>o pdnt in 
denying that ow atTcmpt has been 
historical! pore and simple, and, at 
times> the literary aspect, rvat teing 
feasible in the present context, has 
heensupefseded. Only a pan of it has 
been done by the humble translaiOfS, A 
lot stilt remains to he done and it is 
expected that scholars end histarians 
of Medieval Indian History and Culture^ 
panicularty the historians of the Khaijis, 
will come forward to take up and do 
this httheito aimo^ neglected work, 
which would not only be useful to 
them for wheing up and revising their 
works hui also to the next generation 
to understand their medieval history 
more sympathetically, correctly and 
honestly, than wa have done In our 
age. 


My heartiest thanks are due lo Dr 
S- A^ Ali (Secretary. Indian Instituvo of 
Islamic Siudias. New Delhi) for his 
kindly lending me The exTremely rare 
copy of Dr Mirie s edition of ihe Nufi- 
Slpibr end for hi$ much valuE'ble sugges¬ 
tions. His affection has always been a 
great source of Inspiration and encoura- 
gemeni and a trusfwOfThy asset to me. 

I am also grateful lo Mr A. Tyabjfl 
{Oxford University Press New Delhi) 
and Dr A.A 4 A, Fyiee {Ex-President and 
Secretary Islamic Reseafch Associatiork 
Bombay) for their kindly clearing the 
matter regarding this translation, I 
thank them heartily. . 

This book has been designed by 
my daughter Nee lima who has also 
done i's art-woik. The Persian Tughraa 
have been composed by Mauivi Mbh- 
hlr Husain, to whom I express my 
heart] esi thenks. 

I also thank the HISTOFICAL 
RESEARCH DOCUMENTATION PRO- 
CRAMME Jaipur for bringing It out so 
rmpressively. 

Jaipur: Ist May ISSI —H. Ifath 

M Ah, Ph-D., 0. Litt. 

Reader In HisEoty 
University of Rajasthan Jaipur 


(*ii) 


F.S. I Us regretted itiat Mr Faiyaz'Gwatiarf dt«d in the meamSnie and he entifd 
not see iTrfs work publishad In such a beairtilul formau Uke Amir Khusrau^ he 
also composed a thousand patriotkc verses and dedtcaiad them to his Moihef' 
land in 'WATAhi"^ which is his most important collection of poetna. The present 
work is his last servl ce to the Country. 


Publishers' Hnt9 

This is our first venture which we 
have tried our bast to produce m a 
pnieclly readeebta way. We admit, we 
had no experience In this field and 
many things could have been better 
and more impressive. Exhorbitant costs 
ofthe material end art-work much stctod 
in the way of cur design. 

Printing errcws, chieriy related to 
diacritical marks end tsrokeri lefters, 
have crept In, rn spite of our best 
efions owing to press diffkultits. 
PcFSian type could not be had end in a 
number of ceses. in Notes, words In the 
Devanagari script have besn used 
instead*This was the nearest ahematlve^ 

We beg the forgiveness of our 
learned neaders. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Amir Khusrau ^as a Turk and a soldier by birtli. His very title 
‘*Turkutl3h' (The Turk or Soldier ofOod), which was beslowed upon 
him by his PTr Sheikh Ni^^mu'd-DTn AuIiyS, shows that he was of 
Turkish origin. His ancestors' hid migrated to India in the early, I3th 
Century on the eve of Che'ngis (Changis) Khan's onslaughts. His father 
Am»r Saifu‘d-Dln Mahmud settled down at Patiyali (in District Etah in 
Uttax Pradesh, which was then situated on the bank of the river Ganga) 
and entered the service of Sultan Shamsu'd-DIn tllutmish (1211-36 
A.D.). Owing to the extremely turbulent condition of Central Asia and 
Persia as a result of Mongol ravages, poets, imams, muftis 

darweshes, doctors of religion and law and other learned men were 
constantly migrating to India. They were given a welcome shelter and 
patronage by the Sultan and Delhi was fast becoming the centre of a 
great civilization and culture which soon excelled Bukhara and 
Baghdad. 

Saifu'd-Din Mahmud was an Amir (Noble) and held a respecta* 
ble position in the army and. Probably, the fief of patiya li. He was 
married to the daughter of august Imtid'ul^Mulk, an important noble 
of litutmish and, later, 'The Pillar of the State' of Balban. *Abul Hasan 
Khusrau who is famous as Amir Khusiau was born to them in A.II. 
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65l/t253 A.D. at Patiyali, where he spent his early childhood, playing 
on the hanks of the river Caqga along with the country folks. His father 
was very particular about his studies and Khusrau was sent to Maktab 
at an early age. Some scholars were also engaged to teach him at home. 
He was a genius and bom a poet. Several incidents which show his natural 
talent and God*s gift to compose excellent verses even at such a tender 
age are generally recounted. Thus, it is said that once he was asked in 
a learned asscinbly by Khwajah ‘Jjju'd-DIn to compose a verse with 
four discordant things, namely, hair, egg, arrow and melon; he composed 
a quatrain ex-tempore which read : “A Thousand eggs of Amber arc 
stuck to every hair in the tresses of that beauty; do not consider her 
nature to be straight like an arrow, for, like the melon, the seeds of bve 
are concealed in her hean"’. He was about S on the death of his father 
which occurred in 659/1261; moved by the grief of the demise of his 
beloved father, he is recorded to have composed a touching couplet 
which read as follows : "Saif passed away from me, leaving my heart cut 
into two parts. Tears roll down my eyes and I remain like a solitary' 
pearl.”^ It is almost incredihle that he knew at that early age how to 
play with words and use them with double meaning, poetically. 

Another legend is related to his meeting with Sheikh Ni^amu'd- 
Dln Auliya. It is said that while only a boy, he went to his Kharqah; 
but he did not go inside and preferred to stay at the door, remarking ; 
"I shall select my pTr myself, and if he is bestowed with divine power 
he will converse with me even from distance,*' Thus sitting at the door, 
he composed :— 

" TS an shab-e ki bar aiwan -I- qasrat, 

Kabntar gar nashinad baz gardad 
Gbarlb-e mustamandc bar dar imad, 

Biyiiyat asdarun yi biz gardad. " 

(You arc such a mighty King that if a pigeon sits on your palace, 
it turns into a hawk. An outsider and a needy person has come at your 
door, please let him know whether he should come in, or go away). The 
Sheikh who was invested with supernal Ural powers sent him the follow- 
ing verse in reply 
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** Blytyat aitdaruD marde hiqjqat, 
Ki biml yak nafaa hainriz ^ardad; 
Agar ablah bawad an marde aadin, 
Azan rlhe ki imad baz gardad, ” 


(The person who knows the Truth may come inside so that we 
may exchange divine secrets between us for a moment. IT that person is 
ignorant, then he should return on the same path from which he has 
come here). Khusrau immediately got up, ran to the Sheikh, fell upon 
his feet and wept. The latter accepted him as his disciple and gradually 
the two became inseparably attached to each other. This is a popular 
Dargah-legend. The learned Professor Mirza has a dilFcrent version 
'‘Such a man could not but appreciate the talents of the poet, and 
so ii was with real affection and genuine pleasure that the Saint 
received Khusrau when he called upon him to enrol himself In the 
growing throng of his disciples. *A Turk has come to see us’, he said to 
his servant, 'show him in*. ‘Welcome and greetings*! he said to Rhusrau 
as xhe latter entered, and showed him great favour bestowing upon 
him a baranT and a four-cornered cap (kulah chahar-iurkT),”’ It 
appears that Khusrau became his di^iple much later. Be it as it 
may, the fact stands that the Saint liked him the most. He conferred 
the title of‘Turkullah* upon him and is said to have remarked : "1 hope 
on the day of Judgement to be expunged of all blame by the fire that 
burns in the heart of this Turfc,”^ There was great attachment between 
them. Khusrau once said :— 

** Har qaam rist rabe, djit-e va qiblah gahe, 

Mian qiblah rast kardim bar tarf ksj kutshe. 

(Every people have their own religion and object of worship, I 
have also fixed my qiblah viz. Sheikh Ni?anui'd-DTn who wears an 
inclined cap and t am submitting my reverence to him). This afTection- 
ate MurshId-MurTd relationship continued for nearly fifty years till the 
end of their lives. 

Notwithstandiitg the popular anecdotes, there is hardly any 
doubt about Khusrau’s poetic genius which began to shine, indeed, 
at an early age, He himself alludes to it in the DTbacha of Tvh/at'ul. 
Sigfiar:- “My father used to send me to the 'Maktab'for study but 
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I repeated only rhymes and my learned teacher Sa'IduM-OTn {or 
Asadu^d-DTn) Muhammad, the calljgraphist, popnlarly known as (he 
Q^dii tried to teach me celligraphy while ] composed verses about ihe 
silken down on fair faces. In spite of the persistent efforts of my teacher, 
continuous and long like the tresses descending from head to foot on 
the back of a beauty, I would not renounce tny infatuation for the 
locks and the mole. As a conse^juence, at that tender age I began to 
compose verses and ghazaIs that roused the admiration and wonder of 
my elders.''® 

After his fathcr*s deaths Khusran was brought up in the house¬ 
hold, and under the care, of his maternal grandfather Imad'uUdulk. 
He was a great noble who not only lived with luxury, but who was also 
a patron of arts and letters. Under him, young Khusrau got an excellent 
Opportunity to read the Persian classics and practice pociry**"He listened 
eagerly to the learned discourses of the scholars^ ihe artistic recitals of 
the poets and the melodious songs of the musicians, and found ample 
opportunity for exercising his own poetic talent by writing poems in 
praise of his grandfather's distinguished guesis-'"* This sophisticated, 
cultural environment prepared the young genius for the highest ideals 
of Persian poetry. 

The death of his grandfather was* naturally, a great shock to 
Khusrau who composed a long and touching ckgy on this occasion: he 
exclaimed : **That lamp is blown out, the Torch of Heaven is obscured. 
Alas ! the foundation of the two worlds is ruined. Why does not the 
"Arid go to the royal presence 1 Where hides the great minister and why 
comes he not to the DTwan 0 Asaf ! even the Sulfln weeps for 
thee and O ^Arid. the dlwin itself mourns thy death. The supporting 
pole (pillar) of the celestial-dome itself has succumbed, for paviliotif 
and belvederes of the royal palace are in mourning,. ...The Turks have 
discarded their *Kul3hs' and in grief have rent their cloaks down to the 
skirt, while the Hindu Rais, with bare heads like Brahmins, weep in 
bewildered sorrow^ 

It was some time after tfiis, when he was nearly 20^ about the 
year 671/1272, that Khusrati enrolled himself tti the cortege of Malik 
Jhujhu (also called Malik Chhajjd) -Alau" d-DTn Kishll KhSn, the Chief 
Chamberlain and nephew of the Sul^gn, Balban, who was a great pa?ion 
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ofl=tt««.nd »ho «cdl=daU l,.s contamporana ■" ^ 

Malik sraatly liked the yauag poet. Khustaa namlee : "For '«» >“"• 

t saag his praises in some oflhe most ornate odes.1 was eonstaM 

p,r».tS garden of dnt. cypres, and ntfteshed his coart w.th the 
soft breezes that blew from the lily of ttiy tongue. 

After his relations with the Malih became slightly steamed 

Khusrau attached himself to the f 

Balbati) who was. then, governor of the fortress of 
tern frontier. Khusrau traveUed to taVhnanti (Bengal) 

Bughra Khan was invited to accompany the Snllhi. against the ret«^ 
Tughril, who was reduced after a hot chase. When Bug ra 
appointed Governor of Lakhnauti. Khusrau. allergic to its climate, pre¬ 
ferred to return to Delhi with the Sulian (c- 6S0/1231). 

Soon thereafter, he was introduced pritice Muhammad, the 
eldest son of the SuUan and the Heir-Apparent. 

Governor of Multan. The poet’s fame had already ^«*=*‘*^ 

He wa 5 pieced to hear a few verses from the poet and rea i y 
to his court. Khusrau went to Multan with him. 

The Prince was an e:itiemely cultured man and a great patron 
poets, scholars and saints. He was particularly fond of p^iry ^ 
the Persian classics with taste and in wrest. Khusiau iv ^ 
along with another great poet of his age, viz. -clde 

Hasan SanjarT (popularly known as AmTr Hasan). 
friends. It seems that the poet was married about the same lime. ^ g 
his family continued to stay at Delhi. He would come to 

every year.along with the Prince who paid annual visits to the R y 

court* 

It WHS, however, the most formative period of his career. Not 
only did he compose extensively, his works were full of poetic grace an 
excldlence also. His fame spread far and wide. He was 

and even such a great master as Sa’di admired him 

Prince twice invited Sa’di to Multan, but the Wizard of Shimz dec _ 
on grounds of age and health. However, he sent him a copy of his 
selected verses “and a special recommendation of Amir Khusrau. for 
whom he expiessed a profound admiration.” 
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Kfiusrau lived witli iTie Frinee at Multan for nearly five years. 
The Mtmgol menace continued unabated. Towards the close of the year 
683/1284-35, a lar^e Moiigol army invaded tfie country. In the battle 
which ensued, the valiant Prince Mubatnmad was killed and Amir 
Khusrau who had accoinpanied him to the battle-field w^as made a 
captive. He escaped with great difficulty. The Prince was very popular 
among his subjects and there was mouming in the whole city when 
Khustau returned to Multan, fie came back to Delhi and composed a 
marvellous elegy on the death of his patron which hadt in fact^ shaken 
the whole Empire. The old Snliitt, Balban^ also broke down and died 
soon thereafter in 685 /1286. 

Delhi politics was fast deteriorating. Feuds and intrigues became 
the order of the day. The claim of Kaikhusrau (son of the Late Prince 
Mutiammad),^ who was nominated by Baiban to succeed him, was set 
aside and» instead^ Kniqubad (son of Bughra Xhan) w^as raised to the 
throne, A handsome youth of 18, he had been brought up under the 
strict surveillance of his puritan grandfather. All of a sudden»he found 
a crown upon his head; he seized the former and lost the latter ! He 
gave himself up freely to pleasure and merrymaking* LicenUousness 
w^as let loose and his court became Full of buffcons, daneicg-^girls, musi¬ 
cians and drunkards* Khusrau attached himself to Malik Amir AIT 
Sarj^ndar, populary known as Hatam Khan, Khan-i-Jahan, at this lime* 
When Hatam KhSn was appointed Governor of Oudh after the happy 
union of Kaiqubad and his father Bughra Khan at the city of Oudh 
(Ajodhya) and final reconciliation, he bade Khusrau to reside in Oudh* 
The poet was thus compelled to leave his beloved city Delhi again* 
Though he has many things to say in praise of Oudh* he did not like to 
stay there and alw^ays longed for Delhi* He lived there for nearly two 
years. Ultimately, he asked his master for permission 10 go batk lo 
Delhi* It was granted w^ith magnificent presents. Khusrau returned to 
Delhi and rejoined his friends, relatives, his dear mother and family. 

Soon after his retufOi he was called by the Sultan, Kaiqubad 
who asked him to compose a MathnawT on his historical meeting with 
his father, The poet, consequently, composed 

completed it in 688/1289 after ceaselessly working on it for nearly six 
months* The Sultiti rewarded him munificently and appointed him Poet- 
Laureate of the Empire. Thus Khusrau entered the Royal Court, through 
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the patronage of a worthless King t Kaiqubad was soon overthrown and 
kilted and Jalalu'd-dln Firoz KhaljT ascended the throne of Delhi in 
689/1290. Amir Khusrau was now a court poet and “part of the Royal 
paraphernalia that changed hands at the death of each sacoessive 
monarch and, like the black canopy, the crown and the throne, the pala^ 
CCS, the slaves and elephants, became property of the new master.” 
However, Khusmu had genuine affection and respect for his new patron, 
the pious old Sulfttn who also treated him with great honour and bene¬ 
volence. The poet composed M//raA'u/-fiira^ tinder him. 

ft seems to be a strange feature of his career that Khusrau never 
sank into politics, he always remained above it. He worshipped the 
rising Suit only, and never lamented for the Sun that had set! Who¬ 
soever sat on the throne, Khusrau adored him and composed his 
panegyrics for him. Thus, he would compose for Kaiqubad who was a 
debauch and who never cared for the State or the People, at all. When 
*Alau’d-Drn KhaljT treacherously and cruelly murdered his innocent 
uncle and father-in-law, Sultln Jalalu’d-DTit Firoz KhaljT and ascended 
the throne of Delhi in 69S/1296, Khusrau •‘wrote and presented to him 
a panegyric congTatulating him on his success.,. >..t ‘May you be blessed 
with the glory of the Khutba of Delhi: This happy augury I draw from 
the nine lots of skies.”” He was never attached to the person of the 
King, but only to the throne. ‘Kingshipknew no kinship' and Khusrau 
understood it in the right perspective- he too knew ‘Kingship* only and 
did not know any other ‘kinship’ 1 

Shall we accuse him of telling a thousand lies to please his patron 
in the spirit of a court poet ? That w*as all politics—w.iich ts, more often 
than not, a cruel and unscrupulous game of Chess. Khusrau never 
wasted his precious feelings for those chess-men of politics who filled 
the throne one after the other, who were placed on. or removed from, 
it by Fate or feuds. His inherent attachment and sentimemal afliliation 
was not to the King for whom professionally he sang his praises, for 
which he was paidi he was attached and aRiliated to something else for 
which he was not paid-which was his labour of love and faiih. Since 
he became disciple of Sheikh Nifamu’d-DTn, ‘‘his heart was set on 
things beyond sordid worldly Intrigues and ambitions and, although he 
still continued to sing the praises of princes, alibis serious thoughts 
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dwelt in the realm of spiriimil bliss mid ecstasy on the one band, 
and the Ime af his rmtfterland on the other. It is not at all sn^ri- 
siog therefore, that Khusrau is not famous for his grand eulogies whieh 
he composed as a professional poet in praise of his patrons, which are 
now lying concealed tinder heaps ofdust in various libraries of the world, 
but for his excellent poems on Humanism and. on a greater degree, for 
his pairioiie compasitims, which coosliiute a unique in t e 

whole range of Persian language unmatched by any other si^lar exanj, 
pic. and which set a sublime trend in the History of Medieval Indian 

Culture. 


Khusrau acoompsnied Sultan ‘Aiau’d-DTu Khaljl on his Chittor 
expedition. It was captured In 703/1303. The poet composed ^ 

furilA as a record of the conquests of *Alau’d-Diii’s reign. The S f 
was illiterate and. moreover, he was a man of practical disposition. He 
had little taste for arts and literature. Thus, though “"J™' 
Khusrau in the office‘Mus^iafdir' conferred upon him by Fircz K-halji. 
he did not patronize him as generously as his predecessors had done. 
In any case, his reign was the most productive period of Khusrau s life. 



T 


Qmbu'd-DTn Mubarak Shlh ascended the throne of Delhi m 
716/1316. Like Kaiqubad, he was also given to gaiety and merry¬ 
making. He loved musie and poetry. Khusrau was generously patron.- 
zed by the new SuUan. The poet recounted in the HS that once the King 
sat among his courtiers at leisure, discussing poetry. He commented 
that great poets come up and shine as a result of generous patronage of 
the kings. In the same vein, he declared : “I aspire to give hundred 
times more to those who ask for rewards, audio give an elephant s 
weight of gold from rich and countless treasures to the man who writes 
well the history of my reign.-'^ Khusrau took up the task and com¬ 
posed his wonderful Mathnawl the NUH-SIPIHR as a result of this 
offer. He finished it in 718/1318 and named it ‘Sultan-NSimeh'. 

Mubirak Shhh was assassinated by his favourite slave and minis¬ 
ter the ParwmJ^nvert, Khusro Khan who had a brief reign of 
abiut two months on the throne. He was defeated and killed by 
Ghiittbu'a-Dfn Tughluq Shah {Chari Toghluq) who founded the 
Tuehluq dynasty in 720/1320. He was an extremely pious and virtuous 
irAn and treated Khusrau very kindly. In spite of the fact that the 
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Sultan's relations with Sheikh Nl?aniu*d-DTn were constantly estranged, 
Khusrau pulled on with the State amicably well. He accompanied the 
Sulpn to Oudh and Lakhnauti in 724/1323-24. The tragedy of Afghan- 
pur put the life of the Sultan to an end and his son Utngh KhaO) later 
know'n as Mn^amiuad bin TughJuq, ascended the throne of Delhi in 
725/1325. The Saint also died soon thereafter. Khusrau was away in 
Oudh at that time. When he returned to Delhi, he was shocked to hear 
the sad news. He broke down and read a Hindi couplet 

“Gori sotre sej par, tnukh par dare kes, 

Chal Khusrau gharhpne, ren hbayi chahon des.” 

(The fair damsel is reclining on the bed with her face covered by 
tresses, O Khusrau, you also start for your home - in the world beyond, 
for the night has fallen all over the world 1). The poet also died only a 
few months after the Saint’s death in 725/1325. He was buried at the 
foot of his Pfr's grave in the same compound at the DatgahNizarauddin 
Delhi. His original tomb seems to have been ruined, and repairs and 
renovations were done to it during the Mughal period, under Babur, 
Humayun, Akbar and Jehangir, inscriptions whereof arc extant.’* 



Khusrau 
works ;— 

was a prolific writer 

and composed the following 

A. 

Diwins (t) 



(2) 



(^) 

Ghurrm^l-KarnU 


(4) 

Baqlya^Naqlya 



Ni Myat*uI'^KwtMl 

B. 

Mathnawis :— (1} 



(2) 



(3) 

*Ashiqa 


(4) 

NUH^SIFIHR 


(3) 

Tughhq-iWmJidi 


C, Khamsa 


(1) Mafia -i/M nwir 

(2) Shtrlit-o-KbUirw 

( 3 ) ^fRa>i>5iltandari 
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{4} Haskf-Bihisht 
(5) MaJn'^n*o-LeyiM 


D. 

GhazUyat 

1 

Collection of Lyrics 

E. 

Prose Works 


TSrJkh*i**AW (or Kha2^in*i4l^ 




Futub} 



P) 




(3) 

1 ^j^>i-Khisrmiri 

F, 

Hindi Poetry 

*■ “ 

Khiliq Bar] and numerous 




Hindi poems. 


Tuhfftt*Ds*SiKliar ^ is ihe first collection of Khusrau's poems, 
;nade about the year 671/1272. Most of Us qasidas are in praise of 
Balban and Prince Muhammad and oiher patrons of the poet* e. g. 
Malik Jbujhu and Haiam Khan. It also contains the beautiful elegy 
on the death of his grandfather 'ImaduUMulk. 

Wssful-^HaySt t is second collection of his poems^ made by hint 
in his 32iid year. He named it (The Middle of life). 

Most of its 58 qa^Tdas are in praise orKhusran's patrons beginning ficm 
Prince Mufiammad to Jalalu^d^DTn Fixoz KhaljT. It also conlaiiui 
verses on the catastrophe of Multan and Xbusrau's captivity. In a way 
it is historically more important than his first DTwan. 

Ghdrtarul-Kainal: (The Prioie of Ferfectlon) r is the third and 
the most important of his five diwins. It was compiled by Khusrau 
himself in 693/1294. It contained |mems composed during the last ten 
years when Khusrau was at the prime of his youth and full of pathos to 
the hrim ! It contains more than 90 qasTdas and other fragments and 
quatrains. Apart from the usual panegyrics^ there are some finest 
specimens of Khusrau's poetry* It also contains the shert Mathnawi 
which is sometimes considered to be a separate woifc.*^ 
Khusrau also deals with the art of poetry. In this w ork* as in the NS, 
he speaks highly of Indian language and poetry* He praises Indian 
scholars who are unexcelled in poetic talent in the whole world, and 
the Indian Persian which has not been comipted as in other ccuntries 
but has retained its originality and purity: When we possess such 
maifomuty ofidiompitis but natural that our poetry is great. This 
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Persian of ours is, moreover, the original and pure Persians,*^*^* so excla^ 
imed Khusrau. The Dlwan also contains some cutremeljf interesting 
quatrains which are as invaluable for the study of linguistics as for 
sociological conditions in early medieval India* 

Baqlya-Naqiya : is his fourth Diwan which he compiled in 
716/13I6_ It contains 63 qasTdas, 165 coiipkts of MathnawTs, 200 
fragments, 570 ghazals» 360 quatrains and other verses, and is, in fact a 
volumnious work- Qasidas, as usual^ are eulogicaL There is also an 
elegy on the death of "Al^u'd-DTn Khaljh Some quatrains are typical 
of Khusrau's impressive style of poetry, 

Nihayat-dl-KaiAAl: is his fifth and the last Dlwnn which he made 
towards ihs close of his life in the very year of his death in 725/1325* 
Though this also contains a number of qasTdas, short mathnawls^ 
ghazals and other verses, it is the smallest of hisdlwlns. 

Qirln'^us-^Sa'dain : is his first long poem In Mathnawl rorin 
which Khusrau composed, as noted abovCp at the coiumand of Kaiqu- 
bad. He completed it in 6&S/12S9* Ho added a section to it later* He 
described the inceting and reconciliation between Sultan Kaiqubad and 
bis father Bughra Khan, on the bank of the river Sarju, hence the title 
Qir^n^tis-Sa^dmn (The Conjunction of the two Auspicious Stars). 

MIftllL-iil-Futuh : IS his second historical Mathnaw] w^hich was 
coniplcied m 690/129 L It contains an account of the victories of 
Jalalu'd-Dln Firoz KhaljL As observed above, it forms part of his 
Diwln Ghurriiit*ul-K^ntai^ 

The (also called ^Ishqivya and Khr^r KMn*{^Dew^I^ 

fflpij) : is his third historical Mathnawi, Et was finished in 715/1315. 
h is a romantic poem which deals with the love-story of Khi^r Khan 
the Heir-apparent, and Diwalrinl, the beautiful princess of Deogir* As 
it also contains a pathetic account of ihclr tragic end, it seems to have 
been completed after the death of Sulim ^Almy-Diu, some time about 
the accession of Mubarak Shah. Like his other works, is also 

full of ej^pressions of patriotism which Is a dominant characteristic of 
Khusrau^s poetry. The poem ^^breathes of patriotism, the artistes love 
for the land of his birth. It is fragrant with the smell of the KewrS, the 
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XaniE» the Cbampak and the hundreds of sweet Indinn fiowcts and 
spices, and is lumiaous with the bright Indian sun and the pale, cool* 
moonlight. The poet sprinkles here and there words of Indian origin that 
blend beautifully with Persian and give to the poem a distinction and 
a peculiar elegance. It is itself like the Indian beauties, who* as Khvsrau 
says* are not like the pink and white heautics orKhaJIukh and Yagh]:c^ 
having colour wit bout sweetness* cold as a block of Ice* but have grace 
and elegance, warmlh and chann/^** 

The NUH-SlFIHR (The Nine Skies) : is fourth historical 
Maihnawt which was completed in 718/1318* It celebrates the glories 
of Mubarak Shah’s reign* Wrilten in a simple and singularly gfaceful 
style, it is marked w'itb spontaneity and naturalness of expression-as if 
the whole thing has flowed from the heart and the soul of the poet as 
naturally as a rivulet flows through the wilderness I It is an authertic 
historical record, of contemporary events of Mubarak Shah's reign and a 
unique poetical work of immeDse literary value; over and above that it 
is also Amir Khusrau’s marvellous experiment in I^dtionalism* Hither¬ 
to, his patriotism had been expressed only casually, now and then, and 
never as a concerted theme; here it is the main theme of this work, 
parLicularly its Third Sipihr which is the essence of this great 
MatHnawi* 

It is divided into Nine Sipihrs (Chapters) of unequal kngih* each 
corresponding to one of the nine traditional skieSs hence the title of the 
work NfJH-SIFniR (Nine-Skies). Each chapter has been composed in 
a different melre,^ Each opens with the menlion of the "^sky" to which 
it corresponds and ends with a SaqT^Nameh and a beautiful ghH^al. 
Kh-israu'a Introduction contains the usual eulogies and also touching 
praises of his PTr Sheikh Ni?^amu'd-DTn Auliya w hom the poet held in 
highest esteem. 

The First Sipihr which corresponds to the lop-most sky* which 
is itinth from below, opens with a panegyric on Mubarak Shah. It also 
records the incident which led to the composition of this work. Such 
events as Muburak Shah's accession to the throne In an auspicious hour* 
his conquest of Dcogir etc. have been narrated. 

The Seemd Sipihr begins with an euloglcal description of 
Mubarak Shah^s buildings at Delhi, t, g, the completion of the Qasr-i^ 
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Naw (Tht New Palace) and erection of a large Jami' (congregational) 
Mosque and a minaret of polished stone in its compound. It also 
contains a deiaikd account of Khusraii Khan’scampaigtis in the Deccan. 
The poet then sings of the greatness of Delhi and proclaims us supe¬ 
riority over all other important cities of the world like Baghdad, Cairo, 
Khurasan^ Khwarizm. 

The Third Sipihr is the most ioteresling and the most important 
of this work. It deals with India, iis climate, flowers, fruits, birds, 
animals, knowledge, learning, arts, sciences, languages, religious beliefs 
and other Indian things. The poet has proved India’s superloiiiy over 
all other oounirles of the world, in every respect. He claimed that India 
was the Paradise on eartb, and this way Amir Khusravi was the right 
precursor of the Grand Mughal who, around the middle of the 17th 
century A. D., declared at Delhi; "Agar Firdaus bar ruyc JtamTn-ast. 
hamTn-asto hamln-asto hamTrwist.” The following translation of the 
Third Sipihr is an eloquent testimony of Khusrau’s art as a poet and 
also his love of his motherland as a Patriot. It is here than anywhere 
else that the poet’s chief characlcrisUc viz. originality of style and 
thought, is most faithfully imprinted. 

The Fourth Sipihr contains words of wisdom addressed to the 
King, the Heir-apparent, the nobles, the soldiers and the public; it deals 
with ideals of statecraft and the principles of morality. The fifth Sipihr 
describes an Indian winter, the Sultan’s huming excursion, various 
types of animals and other allied subjects. There is also a dialogue 
between the Royal bow and the arrow. The Sixth Sipihr contains an 
account of the birth of a son to the Sulian and fesiivitjts held on ibis 
occasion. The Snenrij SipiVir deals with the splendours of the Indian 
season of Spring (Basant), the New Year’s Day and various festivities. 
It also contains a description of the musical instnnntTLis then in vogue 
and of the Indian dancing-girls. Eighrh Sipihr has a description 
of Indian Autumn and tiie SuUan’s play of ChaughSn, There is also a 
dialogue between the ball and the stick, symbolically expounding the 
doctrines and principles of Mystic love. The Af/nt/r 5fpiftr is devoted 
to the poet himself. Mercury ‘The Scribe of the Sky’ paid him a visit 
and admired his poetic skill, he even acknowledged Khusrau’s supe¬ 
riority to himself. Self-praise Is the underlying current of this conclu¬ 
ding chapter. 
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Tlie Matiinawl is a great ntasterpkcep undoubtedly, ibebestof 
bis works. The NS “in several respects is unique m tbe whole range of 
Persian poetry,* *21 Though be does not seem to have received an 
elephant's weight of gold, no doubt, b; was munificently rewarded for 
this work wbicb be deemed to be his best poetic composition : "'The 
gift that ! have got fronti a Jem like you (O King 1), I had mrely obta¬ 
ined from former kings, and the poetry, composed by this old wizard of 
a poetp is also worthy of the gift^ My previous compositions can scarcely 
touch this special poem, for in it I have employed a new mode of 
description and have poured an ocean of ideas on every page.**^ He 
expressed his intense love of India and the things Indian in this work 
freely and extensively. Though Mubarak Shah was inimical 10 his 
beloved PTr Sheikh Nizamu"d-DTn Auliya, and his general behaviour too 
was almost ouuageouSi Khusrau did not mind lavishing praises on him. 
regularly at the end of every chapter of this work, because through 
thise eulogies, he was able to produce and present a poetry which was 
full of his inherent feeling of patriotism. He w^as paid for panegyrics, 
not for praising India or Tudian culture, knowledge and learning, arts 
and sciences and a hundred good things of India^ On the other hand* 
he only invited the wxath of the orthodox by his defending the Urahman^ 
and even going to prove their superiority in respect of learning, failh 
and devotion, as he has done eloquently and unreservedly in the NS as 
the following translation would show. Such a reaction seems to have 
followed indeed. There is a poem in his fifth and last DlwSn Nihayuru!- 
(compiled towards the close of the poei^s life after the death of 
Tughluq Shah, just about the accession of Muhammad bin Tughlnq, Le. 
C.1325} addressi;d to Syed Taju'd-DTn; it is a ‘"long and vehement protest 
against a charge of disr^spectfulness towards ihe Prophet's fair lly level- 
ted against the poet by his opponents/'^ Obviously, ihe‘Ukina who 
felt offended by Khusra^s free exercise of his patrioiic feelings in 
defiance of their orthodox injunctions w^erc setkirg excuses to bring him 
to task and to wreak their vengeance upon him. *‘The fact that the 
poem Is addressed to a Syed and is full of urgent and earnest appeal 
would suggest that fhe poet woj fn real tr&able as a result of this pre¬ 
sumably false accusation. He says : "They have alleged that in the 
writings of this slave there is a verse or two which may be construed to 

be defamatory to the Prophet's family.*....A suspicion there may he, no 
doubt, hut it is not a certainty.^ Why should a believer like me he 
persecuted^® fora mere suspicion He then swears by Cod, by the 
Prophet, the apostles^ the Quran, the nohk MuhUjirs and ans^r (The 
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Companions of the Prophet), the pfayef-carpetof his Sheit^ib and by all 
the saints that he had never intentionally uttered a word likely to wound 
the feelings of the Prophet's descendants, *Aiid if,* he continues^ * I have, 
inadvertently, been guilty of an imprudence, well God alone is free from 
error/ He concludes with profuse e?icuses and asks forgiveness of God 
and man,""^ The matter does not seem to have surfaced to the public, 
and was hushed up on his death. In any case, the new Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq waj not at all prepared to extend either an 
eager ear or a helping hand to the ^UJema^ 


It was on account of his faith in such patriotic compositions that 
Khusrau declared himself to be Tti7*i-H!ud : 

**Khmllya dtii Khusrau darin bostan, 

Kuhn lUthye shud ze Hindastin/"®^ 

(O God, you have created Khusrau like a Juii In this garden of 
Hindtisian), The TutI of Hind ^‘gives in it some of the sweetest melodies 
that ever flowed from his lyre/'^® Dr. Mirza^s comment that ihc poet 
did hjs best in this work on account of piospcct of a high 

reward/"^^ however, is nctther correct, nor justihed. As a noattcr of 
fact, he was not paid for singing praises of his mother-land and speak¬ 
ing highly of the cultural excellence of India and the Indian ptople pnd 
he did all this, in fact, al a great risk. The poel*s iJiheiCDt, almost 
Instinctivai love and affection for the land of his birth has bestowed such 
an unprecedented grace and charm upon this work; in this work his 
genius as has found the most spontaneous expressioru 

The Tughluq-Nimah : is his last historical MathnawL It 
narrates such events as the assassination of Mubarak Shah by Khusro 
Khan Parwarl (720/i:i2D}; latter's usurpation of the kingship; battle 
between Khusro Khan and Ghiyaihu'd-Din Tughluq Shih and the 
formers defeat; accession of Tughluq Shah and beheading of Khusro 
Khan and his associates^ etc. It t$ a plain narrative, comparatively 
dry and dreary, and almost devoid of that charm which is I he predomi¬ 
nant characteristic of the 

The Kbamsfl : Khusrau^s five poems: Maifo^l^Anwir (698/1298^ 
99)p Shitjn-Q-Khisrm (698/1293-99), Misjn^n^-Lf;yld (699/1299-1300), 


i 
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Ain^-i-Sikandarl (699/1299-1300) itnA Hasht-Bihishi (The Eight Para¬ 
dises) (701/1301-2) altogether make up his t^'hich he wrote as 

a replica to Mizaml's famous Kfmmsa, fonwer’s poeitis corff spoudiDg to 
the latter's Mttkhzan^ul-AsrSr, A7FWsr<w-o-Sfe7fIit Leyla-o-MaJnUn, 
Sikandar-NSmah and Ha/f-Paikar respectively. Ihese are Khusrau's 
artistic imliations of the great master's works. Though these poems 
contain panegyrics dedicated to Sultan ‘AKu’d-Dln (in whose reign the 
A/rwrtiOwas composed) and Sheikh Ni?amu'd-DTn Auliya and also 
casual references to some contemporary events, these are merely literary 
romances and arc almost devoid of historical interest or importance* 



T 


GliazUylt: Khusrau’s Gharals (lyrics) also constitute an extre¬ 
mely important part of his poetry. He himself made two collections of 
his Gharals and appended them to bis third and fourth dTwans. A large 
number of his beautiful lyrics are also lying scattered among his works 
and also independently in several mss. Unlike his Khamsa in which 
Khusrau has tried to be classical, his lyrics are written in a wonderfully 
simple though elegant style. They are original and vigo.rous, refined 
and artistic. He was art expert musician and hJs verses have a beauti¬ 
ful flow and rhythm. His lyrics are'‘full of a fervent love, a fiery 
passion capable of both exoteric as well as esoteric interpretation. 
This, coupled with their peculiar melodiousness, has made his poems 
extremely popular wiih the SuHs who listen to thtm with rapt attention 
from the Ups of the qawwSls today, as their brethren did in the pcti’s 
lifetime;” some poems, “fiVl our hearts with vague longings, a tender 
joy or a soft melancholy," while others, ♦'are boisterously joyful, over¬ 
flowing with the joys of physical life the fair women, the music, the wine 
the fkwers, the pkasant suinncr rains, the singing birds arid the 
flowing waters”; his “lyrics have a peculiar finesse and subtility cf 
ideas that most of the Persian poets lack. In fact, / think, this was a 
citaracteristic Unit developed in India and, except JamT in old limes and 
Naglri later on, no other Persian poet can compete with Khusrau m 
this panicular respect, though there hove been several Urdu pods” (of 
course, Ghalib, as for example), "who can. ^^hilc then one cannot 
under-rate the value of his other works, it is certain that the lyrics form 
the most important part of Khusrau's poetry and that his great fame 
rests more upon their excellence then on anything e|se'‘,*“ and it is 
also largely on account of his popular lyrics and Hindi poems that he 
earned the title : pft]-i-Mind. These were admired even by such great 
Persian masters as Sa'di and 
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The rjiz-i-Kh(i«awl (or is a literary prose work 

of Amir Khusrau, four of the five chapters of which he compiled in 
6&2/1283 and ultimately completed it in 719^ 1319. The work ss meant 
to give specimens of elegant prose. He sets and describes nine difftient 
Styles of prose m this work. 


Tirikb-i-'Alal {or KhazSin-ul-Futuk) : is a short history of ihe 
reign of Sultan ^Alau'd-DTn Khaljl which was completed in 711/1311. 
By and targe, he records the contemporary events from 695/1295-96 to 
711/1311 accurately and the w'ork is of substanlial historical 
importance. 


AfdRl-uhFnwiid : is a short work in which the poet has collected 
the Sayings of His PTr, Sheikh Ni^amu'd-Din Auliya. It is written in 
imitation of his contemporary Amir Hasan's larger work Foin'Sid^ul-FwSif. 
"Its language, extremely simple easy and unadorned by any figures of 
speech, provides a good specimen of Persian as it was spoken in 
Khusrau's time."^^ 

Khilii)-Birl : the Authorship of the Khajiq-Bart which is a sort 
of Persian-Hindi dictionary, consisting of popular words of dally usage, 
may also be rightly ascribed to Amir Khusiau. it fulfilled a need of 
the time, of providing a common vocabulary for daily inter-communi¬ 
cation between the victor outsiders and the vanquished natives, and a 
litcrateut of Khusrau's calibre and capacity should have easily 
composed it. 

Amir Khusrau also composed verses in Hindi (which he called 
Hindu! or HindawO the language of the masses. He was proficieni in 
its usage and has used a large number of popular Hindi words in his 
Persian works. In fact, he knew Hindi better than the Arabic and he 
was tremendously proud of this; thus he said ;— 

*‘TiiTk Hindostinlm man Hindol goyam Jawab, 

Shakar Mlsri na-^iram kar 'Arab go yam Suktian”^^ 

- (I am an Indian Turk and I can give you reply in Hindi; I have 
Egyptian sugar to talk of Arabia and Arabic). And t — 
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** Cbti tikm Hind am nst Pirsi, 

Ze miiD Hmdni pars ta tiagbaz 

(As I am in fact the JhtT of India, question me in Hindi so ibat 
I tmy talk (spontaneously and) (sweeUy).^^ 

Unfortunately, Khusrau never colJeoted his Hindi poems (as he 
did in, case of his Persian lyrics). Dr. Mirza is right when he noted 
that the poet, probably, scribbled his Hindi verses on bits of paper 
which he distributed among his friends. Khusmu himself once observed 
“I have scattered among my friends a few chapters of Hindu! poetry also 
but I wou Id be content here with a mere mention of this fact.” 
Today we have before us only odds and ends, scrappy poems and 
isolated verses which have been passed on to us through oral tradition. 
Many of these have, indeed, been interpolated and a large number of 
later additions have been citculated under his name. But in the huge 
lot of the Hindi gTls (songs), dohns (couplets)^ chopades (quatrains), 
pahells (riddles), mukarTs (conundrums) and ghazals (lyrics) which are 
current by his name, there are some genuine compositions of the great 
Wizard, as was Khusrau ^5 1q fact, he became famous among the 
masses on account of his Hindi pieces which are still popular in Nor^ 
them India, Dr. Mirza stated a plain and simple truth when he 
observed : Khus^au “was* perhaps, the niost popular poet of India and 
his name is known even to the mischievous urchins of Delhi, playing 
marbles in some narrow alley beside a dirty gutter even today, about 
seven centuries after hts death 1 


I 
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NOTES : 


r J^ohammad Wahid Mif^a. Iba Lih iDd Wflrfct af IIiwik (Cal' 
cutta. 1935) (horeaftar refarred TO 35 the LW) p. 21: foflho Pw- 
TeKT of Thia quatfain aaa Ibid p, 21. fin. 4, Fof i detBil&d ska- 
Tchot Amir Khusrau s Ufa and woiki, refarain:^® m 3 V ha made lo 
This excellent doctoral Thesis of Or. Miria^ 

E- IW, p. 22: Persian textp Ibid, fin* 4, 

3. Ibid. p» 116. 

4. Cf. ibid. p*1ie- 

5. Cf. Ibid. p. 20. 


5, Ibid. p. 3t. 

7^ Cf. Ihid^ p. 37: this also shows that imed-ut-Mutk was very popu¬ 
lar also 3imn0 his Hindu subieots- tt seems thaT the lelations bet¬ 
ween the State and the Hindu pnasses were not as hostile as thav 
have been depleted by Barni and other ^Ulema-historians of the 
Sultanate period. 

B. Cf. Ibid, p. 28^ 

9. Ibid. p. 53. 

10. Ibid. p. 78. 

11* Cf* ibid. p. 87. 

12. Ibid. p. 117. 

13. Ibid. p. 126: NSj tniroduoiion p. xxil. 

14. Iniroduotian. p. xvii. 

15. For a Sfudy of the Inacriptions (Persian text and translaTion) of the 
tomb of Amir KhusfaUr relerence may be made to the IW, op. cit., 
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pp« 138-39; A. S. I. mmolt No. 10. pp. 21-29 and S. L m- 
moir No. ^1, pp. 26-27. « 

16. Popularly Khysfaii ia said to have produced ninetynlne (someiimes 
ninety) wofka. which is an exaggeration. Dr. Muhammad Wahid 
Minra closely examined this matier and found a large number of 
cf them, genetelly ascHlied to Khusrau. as later workSp or parts of 
larger works titled independently erroneously (Cf. LW, pp. t4d-E2). 
Dr Mirza minutely scrutlnixed each and every wcxk andp finally^ 
gave a list of about 20 absDlutely genuine works of the poet. For 
the enumeration of Khuerau's Works, as also for his Life and 
Career, I have largely drawn on Dr. Mirxa's excellent tbests, the: 
LW, op. cit, 

17. Ibid. p. 162 

1S> Cfp ihtd, Pd 160. 

19. Ibid, pp. ISO^SI. 

20i NS. Introduction, p^ xxvii. 

21- Ibid, p. xxii, 

22. NS, 6jpihr-r. cf. ibid^ p. xxii: IW, p, 12S, 

23. IW. p.172. 

24- Ibid# p, 172. ftn. 5, Dr. Mirxa's note reads ; Shubh yaQinast\ 
which ahows that the charge was not quite baseless/" 

26i This shows that he was being actually persecuted and a$ noied 
praviously he was in real trouble. 

26. IW, p. 172. 

27. Ibid, p. 183. 

28. Ibid, p. 189. 

29. [bid, p, 189. 

30. fbid, pPp 206'7# it is noteworthy that the fame of the most reno¬ 
wned Urdu poet Gholib akrncsl entirely rests on him Ifrdu GhazaU 
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which he himself did not consider worth oamparj^n to his Persian 
composStionA and thought very InsJgnifleantlycf them^ Ittsa pity 
that his Persian verses have now Nen forgotten 1 Uiorary claasi- 
cism has hardly anything to do with popularity and, curiously, it 
is mostly through ihe latter that Posterity knows a poet U 

31. Ibid, p. 2ZB. 

32. Cf. Itrid. pp, 34 and 223. 

33p Ibid, pp« 35 and22B^ for details oF this popular eub]ect Ayaz 
Ahmed s paper 'Amir Khusrau : The Tuli>l-Hlnd' iBlDdripka Cal¬ 
cutta^ Voh XXIV Nos. 3*4 (Sept-Dec. 1371) pPp 33-96 may be 
referred to. 

34. Cf .Ibid, p. 22S. 

35. For a study of Khtisrau's Hindi poems, raferance may be made to 
AyBz Ahmeds psper^ op. clt. 

36. LW. p. 146. 
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NS. p, Ul* JiC/aisrau^s ihird eJia/fter fSipi/trJ Ct/rrespontfs fo ihe Sevent/i Sfcy.' 

ffs presittfiiff plane! is Saturn fZu^J. The tifie of this diopter itself 
is yery interesting^ Khisrtm begins by prededming that herein follows 
the description of the Seventh Sky, the palace of vihich is as high as 
the Sky itself?' The ttieming of its letters are so subtle that it appears 
that Jupiter ( Mushiari ) itself is born of Saturn ( Zv^l )*; in other 
words, wisdom has followed from it, Tltougk ike letters of this duster 
are black in appearance, as is the Planer on the face of it, as a matter 
of fact, they are mcmingfaL This is the most in^ortant dtapter of 
this great Mathnawi of the poet, 

NS, p, -fiijj is the sky which is third from above (i. c. froro Arsh) and 

seventh from below more where the orbit of the moon is situated. 

(2) I have displayed it as ornamentally as I presume the second 
chapter* to have been done. 


numbers r&ler Dt* MulnamiThad Mir^a^s aditjon q 1 tbt 

Nili-S>Fihf (P-CfTsian t«xt) (Calcutta, 
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(3) 

(*) 


KS, p. 148 (5) 



Though the presiding planet of the Seventh Shy, and the third 
chapter of this work, is Saturn which is considered to be omt* 
nous, here it has hecome auspicious. 

It is because of the fact that India's dominating planet is Saturn 
since the very beginning of the creation; hence I have derived the 
inspiration of India's greatness from Saturn.^ 


If my heart helps me, 1 shall raise as many subtle points from 
this verse as the planet Saturn may award. They would, in fact, 
be countless. 

I shall so charm the planet Saturn as to bring it down to Earth 
and I shall present the wealth of Islam* to Him. 


Being wonder-struck by this living magic, I believe, he (Saturn) 
would testify to the Creed of Islam. 

Rum, Khurasan and Khotan^ claim that they are far superior 
to this land (India) in cultural accomplishments. 

But as T possess some knowledge of this land, I am inclined to 
assert the efficacy of its magic^ (and show that India is better 
than these countries). 

If God pleases to bestow upon me the gift, my pen may be so 
empowered as to express the qualities of this land, to perfection. 

I aspire that I should not leave the greatness of this land on earth 
(concealed and unknown)but raise it to the height of the Heaven. 

One who has already received all admiration does not need any 
more. Obviously, a beautiful person does not require any make" 
up (as beauty is already her inherent characteristic). 

But praise becomes an art when it turns the sound of a musical 
instrument into the ringing of caravan bells (that leads the 
Caravan) and, hence, assumes a value of its own. 
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(14) Medicine, philosophy, Logic, Arts and Sciences as they exist in 
India carry an altogether deeper meaning.^ 

(15) The country of Tila eg was conquered and Harpal who was as 
inauspicious as the Saturn was killedJ" 

(16) I mention this event because the importance of this page of His¬ 
tory is of no less magnitude than the Seventh Sky. 

(17) I have adopted a unique method in the composition of this poem. 
I have filled the rhythm and rhyme of this poem with jewels.” 

(IS) Ninty couplets of this work have a very beautiful rhyme of their 
own and, in fact, most of them carry a rhythm which has been 
very dexterously composed. 

(19) My art is not limited to the poetic skill of a few designed rhy¬ 
thms, but this work is full of such standard gems.^^ 

(20) Who else except me can ride at such a fast pace (in this realm 
of poetry) and who can recite the story in the metre and the 
theme which I have adopted? None else, of course.” 


( 21 ) 


Anybody can ride a donkey in the desert but nobody can make 
a dent into a dense. 


(22) I have myself invented this new rhyme and 1 have myself embed¬ 
ded it with pearls. 

(2J) One, who is learned and just, will appreciate it; one who is envi¬ 
ous and jealous will coudemu it, 

(24) When the art and charm of my poetry became known to the 
world, I could neither derive any benefit from it, nor 1 bad to 
suffer any loss.” 

(25) t aspire to create a magical world of poesy for the sake of India, 
my country. 

(26) My description of India will be faultless and far better than that 


p. 141 


NS, p. 149 


i 



w 

f 


N$. p. ISO 
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of both Iraqs (Iraq-i-Aiab and Iiaq-i-Ajam), Khurasan and 
Khita. 



If my adversary taunts me as to why do I prefer India over all 
other countries, 

I would offer two reasons which are responsible for this (prefer¬ 
ence). 


The first reason is that, since times immcaioriat, this land has 
been destined to be the land of my birth and shelter and my 
motherland (watan, 


And this is the Saying of the Prophet Hadrat Muhommad (i. e, 
this is a Hadi^) which is part of our Creedthat t he love of 
Motherland is certainly an essential part of the True Faith,'* 


I have fixed up a place for myself; if you have your tuolherland 
(watan) you may also adopt it.’^ 

The second reason (of my preference for India) is that the Pole 
of world (Quib-c-Zaman) viz. Hadrat Ni^amn'd-DTn Auliya** 
belongs to this land and, as such, it has become the centre of 
world’s attraction. 


(33) Though technically it may appear to be unlawful I have used 
this expression for ihe sake of expediency* 

(34) I have submitted my apologies in full “ now please look at it 
from the standpoint of its bew itching art and lucid expression. 


1 
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NOTES: 


1. Khusfau has divided the wOfk titio nine cliaprers (Sipihr3],hls first 
chapter carrespondiriig to the lop'moat, and the ninth, Skvi 

to the Eigihtti Sky and so on. [n a descending order. Each chapter 
is dedicated to a planet which is the pfesiding star o1 the tespec- 
live Skv^ thus first to l^alak'ul-Aflek {Arsh); second lo the Signs 
of Zodiac {Buruj, ^rffTiri) J third to Saturn {Zuhl, wrf?r) f fourth 
to Jupiter [Mushtarip fgFrfir); fifth to Mars (MJrrTkh, ?nTW}; 
sixth to the Sun 1 ^ Shumt. ^^|;seve nth to Venus IZuhre, 
eighth to Mercury (Ataradp and ninth to Moon (aamar, 

^Trff )* This shows how deeply Astrononiy went into literary com¬ 
positions of the early I4lh century and. In fact played a vital role 
in the life of the nvediewat people. See Tehle vide Appeidii-A for 
the arrangement of Khusrau's chapters In accordance with the 
skies and presiding planets. ” 

2. To use hyperbolas in Ibeir e^pregion was the usual style of the 
medieval poetSi It must always be born in mind that this 
Mathnawi is an exceller^t piece of UtcreiureH over and above any* 
thing else» 

3. Jupiter la the presiding planet of Khusrau's fourth c ha pier which 
follows: hence the idea of succession 

4. I. e. the preceding chapter. Sipihr- ]l. 

B* In other words. I have included the description of India and its 
marvels in this chapter which correspond! the Seventh Sky dedi¬ 
cated lo SaturnH on account of jta being the dominating planet of 
India. 

6. Uterally Islam means a religion of Peace and Submission to God's 
will. 

7* These cour^trjes were renowned for their piosperity and gtendeur 
during the medieval period- Hafii's famous ccMjple! 

Agar an Turk-i-Shjrlii 
bl-diBt arad diL-i'inlrl 
Bi-^KlmL-l-HtitiiuwAsh bekhshAin 
SimerqAiid-u-BtiLliiri ri. 
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{If mat unkindty Shlr&z3 Tuifc wotrH take my heart within h«r hand. 
I will give Bukhara and Samargend forthi black rnokui^on her 
cheek I), may te referred to in ihFs connection, tt is noteworthy 
that Khuarau dce$ not mention;Iran' aaaochp thougli ha has alluded 
to 'Khurasan' which was part of Iran. War ho has rnenttonid “fran' 
ifi his later narrarive, fran, aa stch, was ret there and was divided 
into severaf parts. Its main centres of culiuran *. p, Khurasan and 
Bay have been mentioned by KhustHo. Ssa the accompenyfng 
Map for an Idea of ihe medievaf counirfes and their names. 

S. fn order to counter the claim of Bum, Khurasan and Khotan for 
superiority^ 

9. That is that the standard of these studies is higher in India ihart 
any where else. Technically# 'Nikmat' does not mean medicine 
onfy^ but much more: It is knowledge, tact, skill; understanding 
etc. It compriffls of a farge number of sciences, tntdicine out of 
which Is the most indiEaiive. 'Dinar is ihai brench of Mlm* 
which is related to knowtedge and undsr-sfandinB# hence our term 
'philosophy. Similarlv# "Burhlri' has been translated as 'Logic' 
and ^Kunar as 'Arts' -^aff of which are specie Ely developed bran¬ 
ches of Indian learning. Atiempt has teen made to convey the r*Hl 
indention of the poet for the selection of ihese words^ The Learned 
editor of ihe Dr A^ohammad Wahid Mttia afso had the same 
ob'ective fn view when he preferred to retain Burhln' instead of 
itm' given in the N. M. S. ColfectLon ms# which wootd have 
been belter and more sultsbLe In the metre. 

10. The afUsion is to the reconqyast of DeDgiri by Sultan Qutbu'd-DTn 
Mubarak Shlh in 1310. fis prince Karpaf Deva was captured and 
flayed a five. A liitfe later Khusrau Khan, the Commander of his 
Deccan forces and a pet noble, captured Warangal and reduced 
the country of Ti lang. Khusrau has described Harpal s defeat, cap¬ 
ture and death in deiail in the IS., pp, 135, 200-201- 

11. This is true. Khusrau has adopted an unusual metre in thLs Math- 
nawi and this 1i his own invention# 

12. Though it appears robe boastful. In view of the uniguene^of 
this work, the poet's claim is not the least e^taggerated. 

13- Khusfau has used the word '£ikki' which would normally he Irarts- 
fared as Coins'# But 'Gerris' la certiloly a belter word to convey 
the poet steal meaning# 

14. Thereby he n>eans thst ihe work Is lechnicalEy superb# 

lb. How he could deny to have been benefltted by hie poetic talent, to 
which. In fact, he owed hii pDEition and status? Khesrau means 
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TOS^y that thosa who appitciate hig work have not given him anv 
rnon#Larv benefit, nor the Jattof have catise:^ him any 

16. adopt given in the Lytton library Aligarh and Mohd- 

Shafi s mse. Instead of preferred by the Editoii This b art 
extrernely Tntafesting cooplat which depicts Khussy s Jove of his 
motherland and also, probably, his belief in the doctrine of incar- 
nation. He might have hinted that he was bom m this country over 
and ovar a gam In different hvee, and he might have derived inspi¬ 
ration of this belief from the great Persian I poet Maulline Rum 
who exclaimsd :— 


HAft-sfld—haftvd qillb deeda-gm 
HflUHchu Subz? blrslia mi di-urn. 


( 1 have seen sevenhandmd and seventy forms, Yonls, of existence 
end 1 have grown, again end again^ like gr3SS)« 

17. And hence a sanctified scripture in which we repose our faith; 
Hadl^ are savings of the Prophet which were complied, euthenti- 
cated and fieeUy adopted by several scholars like Bukhari end 
Muslim* 

IS. We adopt ^ ^ of the Aligarh ms. in preference to 

used by the Editor. This is again an imponafit enpressaon 
of Khvsreu which shows that Khasrau was a Pstfiot to the core. HIs 
reference Ts to the Hadlth j -'HUBBUL WATAN MINAt—tMAN ' 
(Love of Motherland is an assamial pan of Imln' — Tme Faith). 
1 n oihef words, to love Moiherland is to lay faith 1n god; Patrio¬ 
tism is the essence o( Fasih, hence hia dictum : "Patriotism is the 
most Sacred Duty'' to which ha adhsms throughout his narrative. 

19. L e. have dedlcBTed myself to the serVhce of nty country and I 
sing its praises. Do not grudge me O my adversary, you may also 
do this for your own Motherland It is. in fact, Khusrau's repu- 
dlation, firstly, of Pie-Ari^isH which ruted cut nailonal aspirations 
end. Secondly, conventional themes of Persian poetry which 
called Upon PafSian poets to compose on o4d sub}ects, tbenrivs and 
motres. Khwau s was indeed a grand innovairon in this respect, 

20. Hs^rat Nizimu'd-Din Aullya was a great eufj saint of the Chish- 
tiye order end a disciple ol Bibi Farjd Ganj-Shakar- He was 
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fourth m I ins of great Indian ChlshtEs saint? (Khwajah Moinu'd- 
Djnof Ajmar^ Khwatafi Qutb Sahib of Delhi and Saba ParM of 
Pakpattan preceding)« Khusrau was an ardant diacipla of Sheikh 
NiTamu'd^OJn Aul|yi> Thefs was great atfsciior^ between them. 
Fora brief life-sketch of the sair^l, see Appfedix'fi. 

2f. Thisfs meanlngfuL khusrau apprehends that disclaiming India to 
he the centre of the world's ettraciion may impait it the fmpOftenca 
of the K'ebali which in feet, the csnrtre of the world's attraction^ 
for Heji pilgrimage. This would not be acceptable to orthodox^ 
hence Khusreu's ex pie nation^ But the expression has bean made 
alright. It leaves us guessing whathef it wes Kbusreu a experrrrwnt 
in NaiionaHsm. Of coiirse. he was very well ewere of his precarious 
portion in the eerly 14th century and he exerdsed caution to avoid 
confrontaiiort with the more numerous sections of the Muslim eodety. 
In any case, it gives an Idea of Khuereu's deep sense of Patr'otisni. 

22. With respect to the selection ol the subject-matter of this poem. 
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(ft support of the ar^ment that India is Paradise itself. 

This argument stands sustained inteilectually*' 

(1) The Indian Continent is Paradise on Earth and you can just find NS. p. 15 T 
the argument in favour of this statement on its facing page.' 

(2) This is undoubtedly a substantial argument, in support of which 
I shall advance, not one, but seven points (to prove India’s 
superiority over other countries). 

(3) First is that it was in this Paradise that Adam found repose 
(panah) after he was banished from Heaven and was tired under 
the burden of his sin. 

(4) He had taken the grain of wheat which was forbidden.a^ Look I 
how it bocame the root-cause ofhts sin. 

(5) Unaware, he was thrown down ruthlessly front Heaven to the 
Earth, as a punishnieni (of this sin). 
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(6) As the chastity of God was his guardian, Che stoocs of mountains 
upon which he fell became soft like silk. 

(7) ri was (0 India that Sdam came from Heaven. As he was a 
flower of Paradise, who was stmek by amumnal wind, it was 
only to a garden that he could be despatched. 


( 8 ) 

NS, p. tS2 (9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


Had he been despatched to Khurasan or Arabia or China, be 
would have availed of the earth only for a short while.3 

The Summers and Winters of Khurasan and Arabia, as also of 
Ray and China, are singularly tortuous (and unbearable). 

As Adam was brought up in Paradise, it was necessary lo send 
him to a iimilat climate/ 

Because India had the climate where he could have lived, it is 
amply proved that it is like the greatest Paradise. 

As India was j'usi Uke Heaven, Adam could descend here and 
find repose. 



Otherwise, as he was so mild and tender, had he fallen in some 
other country, he would have been harmed. 

Now I put up the second argument by citing the exampJe of 

Pea^ck. the Bird of Paradise. This intelligent argument would 
be thoroughly convincing. 

Peacock is the Bird of Paradise and it can live only in Paradise 
If India is not Paradise, why was it made the abode of Peacock 
the Bird of Paradise ?5 

Had India not been the Paradise, Peacock, the Bird of Paradise 
(would not have been found here and it) would have adopted 
some other garden as its Home, 

Had Paradise been in some other country, Peacock would have 
definitely gone there. 
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(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 
( 22 ) 


(23) 


As Indi^ was similar to Paradise, Peacock (the Bird of Paradise 
could live here and it) did not go anywhere else * 


If you are still in doubt, my third argument is that the serpent 
also belonged to the Heavenly Garden (Paradise). 

Mythologically, it is said that Serpent accompanied Peocock 
into Heaven.^ 

But Serpent did not belong to fndia because it had an un-Indian 
habit of slinging. 

In fact. Serpent did not belong to Heaven (as it had forced its 
entry into it by stralegem) and, hence, it docs not belong to 
India.^ 

As Serpent was a habitual offender, it, deservedly, got a place 
into the ground (i.e. underneath it). 



(24) On the surface of this couutiy, viz. India, where a hundred 
things originated for the comforts of life, this harmful serpent 
does not fit in (Hence it has been allotted a place into the 
ground). 

(25) Although here are a large number of snakes in this land, they 
live inside the ground and do not love to remain outside. 

(26) My fourth point of argument is related to ^dam’^s journey out¬ 
side India. 


(27) (No doubt, be put his foot outside India but) he did this because 
of his extreme longing for Eve and because no remedy was 
available for the agony of separation which tormented hinY. 

(2S) He travelled for two or three days but he could not find any- hS. p. 1M 
thing to eat until he reached the borders of Sham (Syria), 

(29) The delicacies of Paradise which he had tn hi$ stomach gradually 
melted down. 
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The seas and mountains were fcriacd out of his easemeats. 

The town Ghotah in the desert of Daioasous came into being 
from it, and people know it as such since those times. 

Although it was something Heavenly, it was not allowed to fall 
in India. 

So it happened because India Is another Paradise (and such aeits 
are not allo^x/ed in Pamdise) and it would have been bad if it 
had fallen here.® 

Were India not Paradise^ how that burden was considered an 
impropriety within the bounds of India 

Myfifih point of argument is well-known and everybody is 
conscious of it. 

Pleasures^ enjoyments and good climate are also available in 
the city of Damascus and it also looks like a Paradise. 

Wisemcn, however, observe that, in view of this factor. Para¬ 
dise is situated somewhere near it« either below or above It 
(and it is not Paradise itself). 

As ^dam came from India^ the pleasant breezes which have 
given Damascus the appearance of Paradise also come from 
India, which is a Paradise 

(ir somebody raises the doubt, why then did not settle in 

India, I would say) Adam did not like to settle in India 
without Eve. 

The men of wisdom have ultimately found the source of 
pleasures of the new land (vi^. Damascus) which is India. 

It was the effect of Ghotah that Adam chose to shed those deli* 
cades of Paradise there. 

1 urge upon you also to follow this Heavenly procedurej^ 
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(4J) 

(44) 

(45) 

(46) 

(47) 

(48) 

m 

(50) 

(51) 

(52) 

(53) 

(54) 


It was only this way that Gbotah became a pleasant and enjo¬ 
yable place and looked like Paradise. 

when Sdam descended from Paradise, the fraginncc of Heaven¬ 
ly wine and fruits was fresh upon his lips. 

He came to India fresh with the Pleasures and delicacies of 
Heaven and yet he found this country and its climate perfectly 
enjoyable (without any difference).’* 

The scent of Paradise which came with hint was fresh, pleasant 
and envigorating. 

How stimulating were the soU and flowers of this land for iis.p.i5e 
physical pleasure and mental solace < 

The special feature of India-s beauty is that its Flowers blossom 
the year round and they are all fragrant,’* 


India is not like Ray or Rum where fragrant flowers do not grow 
except for two or three months. 


Even during that period (i.e. during the spring season) roses 
and poppies which grow there have no fragrance. Otherwise 
it is all dull due to snowfall and hailstorms. 

My sixth argument is based on the Saying of the Prophet (Hadi 
th) which has been fully authenticated. 

The Prophet (Ha^rat Muhammad) said that we do not believe 
in the worldly pleasures. We shall get reward of our good 
deeds in the Heaven. Worldly pleasures arc meant for infidels 

only. 


India was a Paradise for the unbeliever since the advent of 
Adam (on earth) till the inception of Islam. 

Even in recent times, these atheists’* have every pleasure of 

Heaven such wine and honey, 
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(55) If people suffer with hardships, sorrows and privations, U is 
because they have faith in the blessings of Heaven.’^ 


(56) Those who arc at present enjoying worldly pleasures, because 
of (heir idol-worship they will go to hell and these pleasures 
would turn into hardships. 

N5, p. 157 ( 57 ) Thus, in my humbla opinion it is proved in all respects that 
India On account of its beauties and excellences is Paradise.'* 


(58) Now I put up my seventh argument which is strong and mean- 
ingful, and beset like a pearl. 

(59) A Musalman who adheres to Truth as long as there is life in 
him. 


(60) For him, this world is like a prison even though, on account of 
his good deeds, he belongs to Heaven inherently. 


(61) But India has such a different atmosphere that here he feels 
the pleasant effect of Paradise (and it is not a Prison for 
Musalman }, 



Because of this special feature, India is deemed to be a 
Paradise, 

That pleasant brceie and enjoyable atmospheric effect arc not 
due to (he Garden of Heaven but it is due to the graciousness 
of our Khallfahjii 

It is all due to the graciousness of the Pole of the World, viz. 
the King, Qutbu’d-DIn Mubarak Shah, that such a beautiful 
greenery is spread under the sky.^® 

The world became as beautiful as was the face of Shah Muba¬ 
rak. In other words, the world owes its graceful appearance to 
ihe personality of tfiis King.^^ 

May God bless Sultan Qutbu'd-Djn Mubarak Shah to Immorta¬ 
lity because the world has become an eternal Paradise owing to 
his just and benevolent reign. 
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NOTES I 


1. P^robablv# Khtisfaii refers hero to the ferille lands of ifia Fun jab 
artd Kashmir which a traveller from the west first meets with as 
Sfxsn as he enters India. 

2. He indefged in Seit-aHalr, Thii is how the prTmitiva instlrvct has 
been symbolically alluded lo ln the Western scriptures. 

3. Le he coutd not have survived and the world would not have 
been Inhabited by mankind. The poet thus asserts that fndsa. and 
not Arabia, Is tbe cradle of humanity. 

4. And he could not have lived in the countries aforesaid. In other 
wordA he could have lived only in a stmllar environment with a 
pleasant climate. Here Khtierau has. mildly, deprecated Arabia on 
account of its tortuous climate. 

5. ft IS noteworthy that though Peacock has been mentioned in Chris¬ 
tian, Jewish and Islamic TnythDlogies a® the Bird of Paradise. It 
is found only in ftidia and nowhere else* 

€* It seems that the medieval people were fond of repetitians and 
had an immeasurable wealth of vocabulary to put up the same staie- 
tntnt in ditferenl words 1 

7, Hanafls are the followers of Imim Abu Hanlfl, also called Imamn 
Aram. He was founder of one of the four codes of Muslim Juris* 
prudencOr the Olher three being Imam HanbeL Imim Shafa'I and 
Imam Malikr HaPafls lollow the rules prescribed by him. The 
etIusioTi la to famous story of Adam and Eve and their banishment 
from Paradise on being misled by Satan who got [into the Garden 
vvith Peacock in the form of a serpanh 

B. This Is Khusrau's art of argumentation. This point related to serpent 
however, is not so convin-cing as is the preceding one related lo 
peacock* 

$. In other wordii. Adam went out of India when he wanted to ease 
himself and he did not ease in India because It is also a Paradise 
where It is not allowed. Though it appear® lo be vulgeri, arnf 
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amounts to rldiculs othep Muslim couutrios ^han compa/od to India, 
it is Khusrau'a bold stepJntlie direction of hii argiimsiat Jn favouf 
of rndjfl, lo counter Ibe overwhelming moves of the ^Ulema who 
only knew to advocate ‘Pan-ArablsmV. 

10. This is artniher way of puttirig up The Kama argumint : Why Adam 
dfd not let this (burden fall on this fand and went out of Indie to the 
other country for this purpose ? It Is becausa India is ParadSaa and 
such acts are not allowed in Paradise^ 

11, In other words, Khusrau asserts, the world also knovra where tha 
Heavenly breezes blow from; it la the same direction from whefe 
Adam had come, vi^* India. Khusrau alludes here to the Pro¬ 
phet s say mg (Kadith) that very often he felt cool breezes blowing 
from the dtrectaon of India* It Is surprising that the Ptophet too 
Specif teal ty mentioned India and no other country, not even Iran I 
KNusrau obviously had this HadilJl In mind when he made this 
statemeni* 


12* Khusrau, }n fact, observes, almost contemptuously, that inhereni' 
IV this place is such that Adam found It fit only for sheding ,thosa 
delicacies of Paradise- 


13- This shows how medievel peopia were free to express their views 
Without the slightest restraints. Hare, however, the humble trans¬ 
lators are ewaroof their llmiiations, 

14, An alternate reading of this couplet (preferred by Mr* Faiyai 
Gwaliari) is &a follows : "'He came first to Indi3 from that Wonder¬ 
land* The Heavenly fragrance of pleasure and enioyment which 
was fresh upon his lips found a congenial atmosphere in this land 
and set a breeze of gaiety blowing.'" 

15. L e. In no other country such a targe r^umber of beautiful fragrant 
flowers grow; In no other country ihey grow in all seasons. 

T6. Here Khusrau refers to those who do not believe in God* 

17> In other words, they are Musa I men who believe in the world be- 

vond, more than this wE>rld. 


18. Tlie poet a argument is nor clear. Probably the elUaion la to the 
Hmdusar^d the Muselmans who live io India, the forme, .rioyioa 
Heavenly pleasure, oo earth while ,he latter raposirtg faith in the 

'''“"Vcaae. Heavenly pleasures 
e«available here ihough the Mu*a]mans abstain from them on 
account ot their reiigious faith. on 
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13* Hefe Khusiau has changed the theme ot hks nafraiive. So far h« 
was admiring India, now ho ^afts e^logiiJng the Syttan, Mubirsk 
Shih at whose behest he eompoged this work- To sing praises of 
the ruling monarch was a fashion of iha medieval people and 
Khusrau was no exception^ Noteworthy In this connection is his 
use of I he word 'Khallfah\ Houghly^ it means representative or 
successor. Adam was thus the first KhalTfah of God. Bui here it 
IS more mearringfijl than usual. The allusion, obviously, ts to 
Outbu'd-DIn Mubarak Shah's repudfation of the i^eeofKhilafet- 
Thera could bo on ty One Khalifa hf successor ctf the Prophet, lobe 
The temporal and relEgious hsad of the whole IslamTc world. Bui 
Mubfrek Shih dropped all reference to iha Khalife, in Khutba and 
in coins, and proclaimed his owri sovereignTy. He assumed the 
title of ^KhallW end dsclared himself to be 'A| Imlm'ulAjem, 
KhalTfah Rab'ul Aimin' fThe Mighty Imam of the world, the 
Khelifah of the God of Heaven and Earth) and - KheJifah-AHah^ 
(Representative of God on Earth), as his coins testify (Cf. Edward 
Thomas, 'Tb« CkoDicfn of tl« PiiIiid Jtin|« of London, 

1871, pp. 179-83, Coins Nos^ 142-143 and 145-153), His capi¬ 
tal Delhi was raised to the status of 'Ha^rat Dar'ul-Khilafat' 
August Seat of the Khaljfah of the World),. 

The point whether it was a random and off-hand act of a vain, arro¬ 
gant and cynic despot and whether it was mfellectyaljy reinforced 
has bean examined in detail In A^piadii-E er>tjilad ^Khusrau s Vindi¬ 
cation of Indlar^ Sovereignty' given at the end of the book. In 
fact, it was an extremely bold experiment in Nationelism, For 
details of this matter rafarance may also ba made to R, Neih s paper 
-Genesis of Amir Khusrau's Eulogy of Guibe'd-DTn Mubarak Shah 
Khallf, (laurel Bombay, VoL 15 No. 1 (March 1978}, and Amir 
Khusrau's Experiment In Nationalism" iNDO-|RANlCA Calcutta 
Vol, 31 NoSv 1-2 March-June 1978. For a study of the concept 
of ^KhalifahMn the Islamic polity, B. Naih's paper Mughal Con¬ 
cept of Soverelgmv (as revealed) In the Inscriptions at Fatehpur 
SikrL Agra and Delhi (1570-1684)' published in the Iniici Bombav 
Vol^ XI No. 2 (Saptember, 1974) may be referred lo. 

20. M Bdi aval eu1 og isis gener&l I y conferred extraordinary dlvi ne powers 
upon their patrons. They could perform any miracle and no pheno¬ 
menon was Im poEffl b le to them. Khusreu also remarks, fay the way* 
that such lush vegetation is nowhere else, as nowhere Is such a 
ruler as Mubarak Shah I 

21. This too is an oncessivs admiration of a patron. But medieval 
eulogias Jinew no bounds. 
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Aspects of India's Superiority 






% 






Hi. p. tst of my preference for India to Bam, Iraq, Khtrasan 

istd Qaadalar” 

Hi, f. isi (J) I have already proved India to be Paradise. Now I proceed to 
describe its climate. 

(2) As far as climate is concerned, I can put ten irrefutable argu¬ 
ments to show that India’s climate is belter than Khurasan, in 
all respects. 


(I) My first point is that tn India cold winds do not cause any harm 
to people. 

<4) A poison who wears a single cloth remains warm like a lion and 
he does not need any other cloak to cover him.^ 

(5) f[ is not like Khurasan where (due to bitter cold) they use warm 
clothes of ten layers^ Jest their body gets frozen. 


My second point of argument is that those who passed through 
Khurasan^ were adversely affected by its excessive cold. 
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( 7 > 


( 8 ) 

HE; 9 t59 (9) 



They (the people of Khurasan) are somctiniCE fio deafened (by 
excessive cold) that they do not listen to the aifument'* that 
India is Paradise and, instead, accuse India of possessing an 
extremely hot climate. 

In reply, I shall (again) cite the Saying of the Prophet (Hadith) 
which unequivocally asserts that cool breezes blow from the 
direction of India.^ 

The hot season of India is only slightly trouble-some, whereas 
the excessive cold (of Khurasan) may kill the people. 

My third point is that even poor people of India arc not greedy 
and are satisfied with whatever meagre they get. 

They do not run after wealth and they are oonicnted wiih a blan¬ 
ket only.® 

The Hindu peasant spends the night in the Pasture-land, grazing 
a single animal, only with a worn-out sheet of cloth.^ 

The Brahtnan takes his bath into the cold water of the river in 
the early hours of the dawn.^ 

In fact, the hot season does not torment the poor people of India; 
the shade of a branch of tree near their house is enough. 

My fourth point is that on account of abundance of greenery and 
flowers, there is spring season in India all the year round, with 
wine and flowers. 

But in Khurasan flowers last only for two or three weeks. They 
appear for a few fleeting moments like flood-water overflowing a 
bridge. 

The fifth argument is this that the flowers of Khurasan arc only 
good-looking, they have no fragrance like ourflowera. 

The sixth argument is that the flowers of India retain fragrance 
even after they are dried up. But the flowers of Khurasan, when 
dried, do not give any smell at all. 
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(19) Our flowers even afler ihcy are dried up, Eontaia a tiny vessel of 
fragrance like musk, i. e. ihey still give good smell, 

(20) My seventh argument is that among the juicy fruits, only guavas 
and grapes are found in Khurasan, 

i 

(21) My rejoinder to this is that we have MangOt Banana and Sugar* 
cane (which are not found in Khurasan).^ 

(22) * Only a few dry fruits can be compared with Ilalchi (Cardamom), 

Camphor and Lavang (Cloves) of India. 

(23) The eighth argument is that a number of fruits am found in India 
which are not grown anywhere else. 

(24) The ninth argument is ihat two rare delicacies are not found any¬ 
where else except India. 



(25) One is an extremely soft fruit (without any hard substance in it) 
which has no parallel in the w'orld. The other is a leaf which is 
taken like a fruit. 


(26) The soft fruit is Banana and the leaf, I speak of, is Betel-leaf 
which is a marvellous accopaniment of food. 

(27) The tenth argument is that there is nothing in the world like a hj p 
good Betel-leaf. 

(28) The common people have no taste in it. Only the nobles and 
their sons relish it. 


(29) Its special preparation is not meant for everyone but only for the 
King who is the axis of the Sky (Quib-i-Falak), 
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NOTES : 


7* Such IS indeed ihe of India for eighi moTUhs. 

2. 1. e. th^ pin on a Itige number of woollen cloihos. 

3. Of those who lived in this country. 

4. This Is a novel way of putting up an argument. 

5. This has already been discussed above, Cf f4ote No. 11 of 
Chapter-ll. 

6. KhEisfSU has presented a true picture of the cheractef of the Indian 
people^ As they dosm Fate to be the decisive fectoip by and larga, 
they are a contented peoplOn devoted to their religion. It is only 
recently lhat this view of life has chansed, much to the erosion of 
the positive values. Unlike Khusrau's tonrempofstiesr the average 
modern Indian is a money-ofLemed individual I 

7. It shows hie indefatigable forbearance in the face of sheer hard¬ 
ships of Jife. 

8. So much devoted to his feliglon and rituals he is that even the bfttar 
cotcfnessof the early mornino cannot dete# him from taking bath. 

3, And for that matfer En any other Islainic country which Khusrau has 
specifically mentioned, a. g. Rum, IChuraseri, Rayy^ Syria and 
Iraq. 
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^^^fe/ere§fce of Indiwis t& Non-A robs’' in respect of Knowledge, MS p. 1Q1 
Learning ond Men to! Ilhimi nation'^* ^ 

(i) It has beeit prov^:d th^t, from the pomt of view of oliiaatep 
IndLa with ail its luxuiious growihj is represeatalive of Paradise, 

{>) Although 1 reckoa rodia next to Paradise* U is superior to the 
whole world*^ 

(3) I may bj slightly biased in favour of my conntryi^ yc£ whatever 
t shall submit, I shall justify. 

(4) Though there are men of letters in other countrks* nowhere is 
Wisdom or PhiJosophy belter written than India. 

(5) First I shall lake up this subject (on Indian Learning); others 
will be dealt wiLh afterwards. 

(6) If yon cannot repose failh in my argument, do not think I am NS, p.lSI 
talking irrelevantly (and do not mtsunderstand me}. Try lo grasp 

its meaning. 
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You mujt knew ihat these simple-looking depressions of mine are 
full of incalculable wisdom and meaning, 

* 

No doubtp the karalng of Rum h widely admiredjp and it is weJI- 
known £o tbc world. 

But India h not devoid of this wealthy as philosophio concepts 
of an excellent order abound here* 

Logie, Astrology, Poetry and other branches of karaing, 
except Fiqnh (Islamic Law), are found in India* 

AsFiqSh k related to the religion of Islam (and it does not 
originally belong to this land) it is not found in India* 

Ail other rational sciences* except are based on old 

concepts (which had originated in India). 

The Brahman of India is such a learned man that, as far as 
knowledge and learning are concerned* he has far excelled 
Aristotle.^ 

All Natural Sciences, Mathematics and Geography which are 
here for the past and the future alike, originated in India. 

iff 

The Brahmans of India have greater wealth of philosophical 
thought than what Rumi had revealed to the World.^ 

As nobody has tried to learn from Vhc Biuhnaans* iheii teaming 
has not been revealed (to the world)^ 

I have done a bit of search in this matter and, fatcr winning 
their confidence, I have gained some insight into their secrets of 
karniug. 

Whatever 1 could gmsp from them has not been cootradicled 
from any quarter, so far* 

As some maticrs appear to be impossible, medioeres shun it (the 
learning of the Brahmans)* 
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( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 

(27) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(31) 

(32) 


The mcD oP kiiow)edg« do not 5peak much, because they know 
the secrets of olden times and they keep reserved. 

Only God is the repository of all knowledge. Wisdom is limited 
and wtsemen, therefore, feel humble.® 

As the Brahmans remain silent (out of humiliiy) and do not 
speak eloquently of their learning, the philosophers of the world 
are at a loss to understand them. 


The people generally do not understand them (The Brahmans) 
and think that they beat about the bush and make flimsy 
arguments. 

\ 

But there are some people who, though they consider the 
Hindus as non-believers, are surprised at their wisdom. 

The believers do not generally acknowledge their virtues and 
qualities, as 1 do. 

The Hindus arc Pan-theist who believe in God’s eternal pheno* 114. p. 18< 
menon and in His power to create out of non-existence.^ 


They believe that God feeds all whether wise or unwise, and it is 
He who grants full length of life to every animal.® 

God is the Creator of Virtue and Vice and His law s are eternal. 
He sustains the Universe.® 

Cod 1$ all-powerful and every action in this world emanates 
from His Wilt. He is omnisient and know s everything in the 
entirety of Time and Space. 

The Hindus definiteLy believe in these (philosophical) dicta; they 
are not like those who adhere to untruth. 

The Hindus are among those good people who believe in God.*® 

The unbelievers (atheists) are those who do not believe in ibe 
existence of God. The Brahman is not an unbeliever as he admits 
His existence. '' 






[ 
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Some believe in iwo Realities (Duality, ’Dvaita*)* But the 
Brahmans believe only in One Reality (viz, God). They also 
do not deny God as the ultimate cause of creation. 

The Christians believe in the Trinity/' But the Hindus repose 
no faith in it {i.e. they are Pan-iheist). 

Some people worship physical eitibodlmcnis of God, But the 
Brahmans never professed like that. ^ 

The worshippers of stars hclicve in Seven Gods, The Hindus 
who believeinihe Unity of Being deny this. 

Some people who admit four elements (viz. Fire, Earth, Water 
and Wind) believe in four gods. But the Hindus define it as 
phenomena of One and the same Reality. 

One class of people worship God in various forms. But the 
Hindus believe only in one Reality behind this plurality. 

There is another class of people who have faith in the Light and 
Darkness aspect of God. But the Hindus do not concur with 
them. 

t 

The Brahmans hold that Cod is pure Truth and inimitable 
Reality, 

No doubt, they worship stone, cattle (c. g. cow) the Sun and 
plants (c.g. Tulsi = Basil) sincerely or formally. 

But they take all these things to be creation of God and they 
hold that there is a divine spirit in them.'^ 

They go by the spirit of this worship (which is directed towards 
God). In fact, they worship God through these instruments 
(yantras). , 

They repose faith in them (and worship them) because they have 
inherited this custom from their ancestors.^** 


i 
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(45) 

( 46 ) 

( 47 ) 

(48) 

(49) 
(30) 

( 51 ) 

* 


They cattnoit discard ihe customs of their forefatbem. Darkness 
cannot become light by itself, 

I cite this reference to Ancestors to support my argument in 
India's favour. 

In order that you may not have an iota of doubt, I shall put up 
ten arguments (in support of my preference to Indian Wisdom 
and Learning), 

My first point is th9t there is inestimable learning (*Ilm) in every 
cook and comer of India, 

It is unfortunate that people outside India are not aware of 
its arts and sciences. 

My second point is that the people of India speak different 
laiiguages. 

r 

But the people outside India cannot speak in Indian 
dialects. 



(52) The people ofKhita (Chinese Turkistan), Mojigols.'^ Turks and 
Arabs are unable to speak Indian languages, 

(5.t) But we can speak any language ofthe world as fluently and 
effectively as a shepherd tends his sheep. 

(54) bur mastery over the languages is as assertive as is our capacity 
to conquer other lands. 


(55) , But, no country has the courage to look at us aggressively, 

• • 1(1 

(56) They’® are barbarous. We are far advanced intellectually and 
culturally. 


(57) My third argument Is based on Wisdom, 
wisemen will accept it. 


It is irrefutable and 


( 58 ) 


Scholars come to India from all over the world, to learn ^its arts 
and sciences. 
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But „„„ knowledge. 

He did not consider it necMsary to go out to improve upon his 
worth of learning or to seek judgement on 


It is weU known that a great scholar like Abu 
todJa. 


Ma'asir visited 


He was like a star from Heavens and there was none comparabJc 
to him on Earth. 

He came to India and resided in the ancient city of Banares for 
ten years to acquire Knowledge (from the Brahmans). 

He learnt Astrology so proficiently that he excelled all others. 

J helicve, there is nobody who could have acquired so n^uth 

knowledge as he did, though other scholars have also tried it at 
length. 


Whateve^rhe has written, it h with the ink of India. That is, 
It IS all due to the knowledge he acquired in India.'^ 

My fourth argument is with regard to Mathempties iHindsaJ. 
The scholars of the world had not known this science before it 
originated in India. 


Even if Wisdom makes a detour of the whole worid. it will not 
come across such a unique science as ‘Hind^’. 

Take Zero, for example, h is a blank mark in itself. But when 
It is used along with something else, may be a line (i. e. indi. 
eating figure IJ, it becomes so meaningfuLi* 

When the science of flndian) Mathematics developed. Geometry 
and the Book cf MiJI^ti came into being. 

The Mathematics, its calculations and figures, if they are 
not based on Indian system arc Zero (i. e. useless). 
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(71) The scholars of the world have not been able to add anytluiig 
to it (HindsB) and it has remained unchanged since its origin. 

(72) The inventor of this science was a Brahman named Asa. There 
is no doubt in it 

(73) From his name, this numerical science came to be known as 
Hind-Asi^ and later in a short form as HIKDSa- 

(74) Thus this branch of knowledge was invented by a Brahman and, 
strange as it may seem, even the Greeks who were famous for 
their knowledge and learning have borrowed it from India. 

(75) The whole world uses the figur^ of one (I) and Zero (0) which ,g, 

•arc the basis of Indian Mathematics. ' **" 


(76) Scholars of various branches of knowledge have all sought help 
from Indian Mathematics (Hindsa), Therefore, they are disci- 

pics of that Brnhmaii. 


(77) Scholars of the world are disciples of that Brahman. But that 
Brahman was never a disciple of anybody (any outsider) and he 
never leamt his science from anyone* 

(78) Now I shall pul up my fifth argument to convince those who 
challenge me. 

(79) In the (PancorTamraJJ^^ \s ^\so undent 

work of India^ there is only conversation of animats and birds, 

(80) Had there not been ait excelletit flight of imagination in this 
work, the world would not have ;tcknow]edged its merit. 

(8!) Because it is such a marveUous and meaningful work, it has 
been translated into Persian, Turkish^ Arabic and DarT,^ 

This book was written in India and other languages have only 
borrowed itj in their own way. 



( 32 ) 
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Can tbere be a betlcf Book of Wisdom than the DimnS-KdilS 1 
^ The scholars of the world derive inspiration from iL 

' My sixth ai]gument is with regard to the game of Chess which 
mitigates anxieties and provides a pleasant pastime. 

Chess is a unique contribution of india to the world. It is a 
wonderful art which has countless moves. 

Had it been in any other country (on account of its novelty) a 
special place would have been assigned to its experts (but in 
India, it is everywhere a popular pastinie and no specific impor¬ 
tance is given to them). 

Every Chess^picce (Muhr^) of this game has its own pace and 
role assigned to it, which the people can hardly grasp and 
command. 

Quite a large number of people have tried to grasp its technique 
and acquire command of this game but nobody could find its 
scope and limils.^^ 

People of the world have tried and failed, and they agree that it 
is not possible to get complete command of this art. 

Foreigners have tried to outdo India in this game but they could 
not compete and, humbly, they had to confess their inferiority. 

My seventh argument is that these three arts, namely Mathema¬ 
tics, the Book of Dimnd-Kallia and Chess (which originated in 
India), 

Have become popular adornments in every respectable household 
in the world.*^ 

The whole world is being benefitted by these pleasant arts of 
India, 

My eighth atgument is that Indian Music is overwhelmingly 
moving. We put the fine of our heart and soul in it. 
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(. 95 ) 

(96) 

(97) 

(98) 

( 99 ) 
( 100 ) 
( 101 ) 

( 102 ) 


It Is known to cvtf^body in the world that there is nolhirtg like 
Indian Music (it is par-cxcelknce). 

Truly, musicians have come to India and they introduced some 
new feature* to iL^* 

They learnt Indian Music and lent tempo to it. 

In fact, they became proficient in this Art and made their own 
contribution to it. 

But this was possible only after they stayed in India for more 
than 30 and 40 years. 

However, the foreigners could not add anything to the basic 
principles of Indian Music. ' 

My nintli aigument is that our Music is so sweet that it cap- 
tivates wild deer (and attracts it) even in the face of the hunter’s 
arrow." 


MS, p. trt 



When wild deer bears the sound of sweet music, it stein^s hypno* 
tized by its effect. 


(103) When the Hindu musician finds the deer standing helplessly 
hypnotized, out of compassion he bids him to move away; 



(104) But the deer is struck by the charm of Music and is so complc' 
tely lost that it cannot move. 

(105) The deer Is pierced (and wounded) not by bow-and-arrow, but 
by the musical performance. Thus wounded, he lays down h!s 
life*? 


NS.p. 
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( 111 ) 


You may cite the example of Arabia^" where a camel speeds up 
his pace with the sound of music (and claim that Arabian muiic 
also has effect on animals). 

But these arc two different phenomena which I shall explain to 
you if you can do justice to it, 

(I submit that in the latter case) the camel remains in its senses 
and paces faster, whereas the deer (in the former case) becomes 
senseless, to the point of death " 

My tenth argument is that no wizard in the art of poetry like 
Khusrau (himself) exists under the Sun,^® 

Because Khusrau belong to India and he is an admirer of the 
King, the Pole-Star of the world (viz. Qutbu’d-DIn Mubarak 
Sh3h) who patronises him (Khnsrau). 

Even if Jupiter, who is the wisest of the Heavenly beings, comes 
down from the Sky, he would also not raise any doubt (to this 
statement of mine) and will acknowledge its truth. 
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NOTES ; 


T. Khusr^u lias u^d ihe "word 'AjBm* to dor^oto non-Arab nations, 
0.0+ Iran and Tur3n+ Hedoa$ nolwantio include Arabs in thb 
coinparlson for hia obvious reverence for iNem, 

2. Khusrau use? tho words 'frm horizon to hoflzon' to give emphasis 
to his 3leTefnent+ Of course, he includes Arabia In this estimaie- 

3. What an honest realization or^ the p&rt of the poet I This shows that 
Kb would be equally honest in his staiefirients+ It is noteworthy 
that he composed so iloqi>enily in praise of hts oountry and also 
in praise of the Hindus in an age. and under a regime, which did 
not permit It. His hyperbolic eulogies of the ruling SuJtin may bei 
justified, as the latter was his patror^> But he was not paid for 
singing praises o! 1ndi3r much less of the Hindus+ Moreover* by 
venturing to do so in the secor^d decade of the 14th century A. □.* 
he was only exposing hlmseitiothe or>slaughts of the orthodox 
'Ulema who would not spare even such a great saint as Sheikh 
Nlzfmu'd-DIrt Aullyi, TNs was indeed a marvellous feat of 
Khusrau^ 

4. Uter&Uy, poet asssns that the Brahman has set at nought the lear¬ 
ned precepts of Aristotle. The present franslatofs have given gre¬ 
eter emphasia on ihe spirit of the passage, rather than on lia l[teral 
meaning. 


6, Maul Ini Rumjwasa g rea t Persian poet andasufj phi losopher. 
H IS admirers Inscribed the following cotip let on his work which 
they entitled ^HaOiiam UvtliH Ri«i' 


* Mmljndowi-e MaiJlsvi-e TVIanftvj^ 
Htet Qurln dar ziiban^ Pabalvi. * 


<This MathnewT of Metrfina RumT has so deep meaning, 1. e. It Is 
fuH of philosophicel thought of such a high ordefn. thal it is slmcist 
a fliriA in the Pehlavi, h e- Persian language)^ In view of ih# 
great learni ng of the Mauiena. there is hardly any exaggeration in 
this statement- 

C- Hence the Drahrnartsof India speak only 3 little and do not propa¬ 
gate their learning as others do. It is Indeed commendatory that 
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Khusrau CDUld f«el so syinpaihelically fof them in theasriv 14th 
century A» 

Th^ Ktiij^rsM assarts ihet they cannot be unbeliever because they 
betieve in One €od. He tunher tikes up, for discussLon, the mein 
doctrines of ihe HEndu ihoupht, 

8 , f. e^ He is the source of the world. ^ 

9, This shows that Khusrau had occasion to study the Sbiffund-ldite 
, and a few Open if ads. 

10. Ttiua Khusrau reassures that the Hindus are beElevere« 

It, ViT. Sod, the SpMt (GabrEef) and Jesus Chrisi £Son of God)^ 

12. The Bhakti cult which os^abhshed the concept of a Personal God 
and made popular the incarnatiions of Ram and Krishna, set in after 
Khusrau- All Nirguna Bhakfas like Kabrr and Nanak end Saguna 
Bhiktas like ChiitanyaH Ballabh and Tulsl belone^ to ISthrlBth 
centuries. It seems that these 'avtars' had not been Installed as 
such by the time Khgsrau composed his work. Ram,, for example. 

^ wis known as 'Purusotfam' rather then God himseif. Khusrau's 
allusion is of great hietorlcaf importance few tha sn^y of ih# eyolu- 
ticn of medieval religious ibought. 

13. Agai n the em pha sis is o n tbs doctr E ne of U nity in Plural ity. 

14 . In other words, the Hindus worship s^orisa and plants bocauso 

their forefathers had efso been worshipping them and this was thair 
aneient cusrom. : t 

1&, Khusrau uses the ^word 'MugheT which was then used for the 
Mongols. 

18, Khusrau hert a 11 udes, probe b I y, to i he Mongols. 

^7# This is an apt commentary of an Indian of the early medieval period 
on his modern tountrymen who now value foreign degrees to the 
point of adoration and look towards we^tfof inspiraliun and gulda^ 
nee in-their pursuit of Arts. Uieraiutes and Sciences. Intsllectaal 
Superierftf wasthe strongest point of Khusreus iVationalismi; Ime- 
Itictvel Slavery Is our Nat tonal ism's weakest point loday \ 

10* It may also mean, alternatlveTy, ihat whatever he wrote he did Et 
during his efsy In Indian •» 
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19* And it adds to tha value of ihe tiflura which it accompantea, in ten- 
foid order. Thus when it is used witli 1 it bHcomes 10 ar^d if another 
xeroiausad^ li become a 100 and so on* Zero is thus a wondatful. 
figufo* Khusrau stresses that this was invented in IndiSi 

20. Piolemy's work is entitled 'AlnigBst'. It was most popular with 
the Arabs who named it AJ UaJisti (The Greats), U was curious 
that this work w^as translated in Ssnskrit in ihe taQinning of the 
l&th oantury at Jaipur by Pt. Jagannath at ihe behest of Sawai 
Ra]a JaisEngh who was a great astrofiomer. He built five aslrono- 
mieal obsarvetorias in India, vii* at Jaipur* Hanares, Mathura^ 
UjiaEn and Delhi and revived Indian Astronomy. 

21 . PaHci-TiHira (sO'Callad because It is divided into five books) is. e 
eraodworkof Conduct (niti). It was composed by Vis^u Sarma 
around the 4th century A. D. It is a marvellous book of Wisdom. 
ll was translated into Pehlavi by the order of King Khusrau Anushir- 
wan (531-79) of ancient Iran. Its Syriac version was entitled 
Kill lag-Sinaag, the Arabic tree stati on K sinsh-Difflnib and Persian 
Kililab-vi-Qininth on the names of its (wo principal oharacters (Jac¬ 
kals) Karateka and Oa^anake. It has Irony, satire and humour on 
the one hand, while on the other, it exposes the human vices 
particulaily hypocrisy and avaHce of Brahmans. Intriguing charac¬ 
ter of coy rtlers end faithlessness of women^ It became fernous In 
rhe Orient on account of its inlfinsic merit and was translated almost 
into ail languages. 

22^ One of Ihe seven dialects of the Persian language, ft developed In 
a mountain—velEev (durra) and hence came to be known es Durr} 
or simply Deri. Dari developed for common usage In Iran es Urdu 
developed in India k It Is also called 'Zabln-i-Dargah-l-Sefatin', 
Seven branches of Persien are : Pihlani, Fani. Dibravr, Zevli, Sikci^ 
Saghdi and OirL 

23. In other words, nobody could acquire masiery over this game. 

24 . These have become popular pastimes of the world. 

25. Khusrau himself was an eccomplished musician and Invented a 
number of Rlgas end Rigir^Ts- 

25. Though in the face of grave danger when sheer animal instincts 
guide it* e deer must flee to safety. But due to the effect of Music^ 
it is attracted to the perforrnet. 

27. Khusrau plays with the words ingeniously* Tha dear la not wourtd- 
ed by the arrow of the hunter but by the arrow of the musicien 
(mijrab by which he plays his instrument). 
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28, fienetany Khiisrau had not refetred 10 Arabia rn this nafiatiVB, tho- 
ushhehas frequency named Rum, Khotan, Rayy, Jraq*, Khita 
and Syria and most frequently Khurasan. H&ra, however, he could 
rot help manriontng ii on account of the unquestioneble jnipencriiy 
of Indian Mua'c over all other systems of iha world. 

29- In other wordSii the Arabian Mu^eonly accelerates feelings. btJl 
Imlian Music captivates and hypnotizes and Jts effect is far superb 
an that of the Arabian Music. Rere Khusrau has analysed the 
difference of the effect of the two systems. 

30. Self-praise was also e fashion in medieval times when them were 
no printing prea, newspapers, radios and oiber means of 
publicity^ 
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NS. p, 172 ^^Foints of svperiority of Indian languages lo Turkish and 

Persian regard to the heauty of tkeir words**. 


NS, p. 172 (1) I have establislied India's superiority in the sphere of Knowledge 

and Learning. Now 1 will proceed to describe the beauty of 
Indian languages. 


(2) (These languages are such that) I have also kamt and gained 
souaething from the common languages of the peasants (of 
India). 

NS, p. t73 it, I understand it, I can speak it and on inquiry I have 

been, to some extent, enlightened by it. 

(4) The Arabic language has some fixed and set rules and it has a 
grammar and system of usage, lest the people commit 
mistakes. 


(5) These rules are not formal or merely based on custom, but they 
have to be regularly observed for reading religious books like 
the Quran and other books of sciences. 
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Scholtifs havt; coipplltd dictionaries and ruEcs of grammar also 
in the Turkish language. 

This was done, al places, just for the official purpose (as Turkish 
was the language of xhe ruling elite). 

This is because some officers of the army and nobks have 
fascination for Turkish and use it for formal official business, 

(Bui) no scientific study of the languages of the people of 
Turkistan, Rum and Darra, viz. the Turkish, as regards its 
growth and development, has been done by them, as we have 
done. 

The Arabic language is well known all over the world for its 
beauty. 

Everybody has gained something from the Arabic. The scholara 
of the Arabic are not confined to one place only, they are found 

atl over the worldj 


(12) The Persian, though it is a sweet language, did not have a 
grammar of Us owm 


NS,P.17* (13) If I wish, 1 can frame a set of rules of the Persian for my 
uwge. ^ 


(14) But the scholars of the Persian do not need such a grammar. 
Though I would be opening a way to those who do not know it 
(my endeavour shall not be worthwhile). 

(15) Because Persian is well known and people speak it fluenUy, my 
attempt to write its grammar will be a thankless job. 

(16) It shall not be worthwhile if 1 exert myself in preparing its 
grammar when the people do not feel its need, 

(17) Therefore, even if I feel like it, it is not necessary that I should 

compile Its grammer and make a ^how of my vast knowledge of 
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(18) I fe*l that I should not take the uouble for this small 
matter. 

(19) If the people are not agreeable to have it, why should I exert 
myself on this venture. 

(20) Even if such an ordinary item as Masoor (limi! pulse) is produced 
by a farmer, this will have a ready market.^ 

(21) If the people are not inclmed to accept even jewels, then jewels 
are not worth two grains of harley and are useless. 

# 

(22) The worth of a commodity depends upon its purchasers. Jf there 
is no demand, it is worthless.^ 

(23) Three languages ore valued like pearls on the face of the ms. p, uj 
earth. 

(24) Each of these three languages has originated from a place of its 
own but they, these three languages, have spread all over the 
world. 


(25) 

First is the Arabic which originated iii Arabia and became the 
language of the world. 

i 

(26) 

People of the East and the West are bound by this language^ 
and it is the language of the scholars. 


(27) 

The Arabic is the language of the vast tmet of land from Yemen 
to Ta'ij^* 


(28) 

It also has an honourable place in other non-Arab countries, 
about which there is no doubt. 





(29) 

Only the commoners like grass-cutteis cannot be bene fitted by 
the Arabic language, because they have no capacity for it. 


(30) 

It is such a deep language that unless one's heart bleeds through 
the point of his pen, he cannot read two or three pages of 
the Arabic. 

* 

1 
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01 ) 

(32) 


NS. p. 176 (33) 



(39) 

m 


NS, p. 177 (41) 

(42) 


Unless one works h&rd for a lifetime to sc^utTe proiicienc}'' in 
Its speech* he cannot ably and correctly read even a single leaf 
of the Arabic. 

It is not because hj is dull or fool but because one should 
possess extraordinary enlightenment and stamina to I earn t he 
Arabic. 

Next comes the Persian of the Persian people. It is a very sweet 
language with its centre around Shiraz.® 

The Persian spread froin there and became a repository of learn¬ 
ing of the world. It shone over every city like moon.^ 

Next comes TurkT which was the language of the Turks of Ataz 
and of the Tribes of QanqalT, Auyaghar, Trail and Gbuzz. 

It originated in the plains of Khafchkq (Qipchaq) and Yamak. 
Thence if spread to other countries, like the salt of India, 

Though other languages (of the world) are also very beautifu], 
they are neither so sweet nor so enlightening (as are the Arabic 
Persian and Turki)* ^ 

They arc limited within the boundaries of their own land and 
they have not spread out. 

Now I shall relate as to why these two or three languages remain, 
ed only spoken languages. 

^fore the Quran was revealed to the Prophet in the Arabic, 
this language was also confined to Arabia. 

It did not spread out because the people outside Arabia were 
not aware of its inherent wealth and charms. 

We also know from reliable sources that this eloquent and beauii- 
ful language. 


( 43 ) 


was suitable only for the last Prophet 
unique ring needs a priceless pearl,e 


(Ha^rat Muhammad) as a 
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(44) 

(45) 

( 46 ) 

(47) 

(4S) 

(49) 

(50) 

(51) 

(52) 

( 53 ) 

(54) 


After the Prophet’s departure from the world, Arabic became 
the language of everybody,® 

After the Arabic, we take Persian which is reckoned to be a 
great language, h is neat only to Arabic, 

The Persian became popular in the non-Arab counirics. It was 
the language of such mighty kings as Qibtid (Kaiqubsd), Rai 
(Kaikhusro) and Jam (Jamshed). 


The Persian originally belongs to Astakhar in the land of the 
Kygn Emperors, which is also the ori ginal home of the 
Persians. 

They spoke the Dari language. Graduatty it became the language 
of all those who resided there and those who passed through that 
land. 


It spread all around and became popular. It became the langu¬ 
age of the higher classes as well as the commoners. 

It is an old custom that whatever is adopted by the kings, is 
followed by the people,’® (People generally follow the ways and 
practices of the Icings). 

When a saying of the king becomes popular in the land, it 
spreads throughout the world. 



NS. p. 17 a 


Take for example Baghdad where the Persian language was also 
spoken at places (along with the Arabic). 


It became capital of the Khallfahs (viz. the Dar’ul-KhilOfat). 
The Persians acquired wealth and held influential position 
there. 


The laws of this Arab land were, then, written in the Persian 
and it became the language of the masses, to initiate them into 
etiquette. 
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The city, which was later called 'Baghdad 'id the Arabic, was 
origioatly called ‘Bagcha-e-Dad* (The Cordea of Justice) which 
is a Persian word. 

The Turkish language also became famous owing to the 
same reason. It spread with the Turkish rule on earth. 

As prominent people (c.g. nobility) under the Turkish rule 
adopted the Turkish, the commoners also adopted it and it 
became popular in the world. 

The same applies to spoken languages in India. HindawT has 
been the spoken language of India since olden times. 

The Ghoridcs and the Turks came to this land, They spoke the 
Persian. 

i^hen people came in contact with them, they also acquired 
workable knowledge of the Persian. 

The local dialects were confined to thdr own areas. 

Because the people received no forma I education at all, whatever 

wrong or right they spoke was alright. 

The Arabic developed and spread with thee*'™. But it could 
not assume classical character in some regions^ 

Whatever it is, one feature is common to all other languages, 
that is, each one has a taste Of its own. 

. « . ♦ _ . ^ 8 best, while the other 

thinks his own to be better than others. 


Ev«r,*od,H proud orkis own lunguuj„„d dots not ndmil 

superjonty any other one. 


It shall be improper on my part to talk of Persian 
Arabic and beguile myself of their virtues.. 


Turkish and 
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(68) One should talk of his own couulry. As I belong to India, it 
is only befitting (that 1 also talk of the things Indian). 

(69) There is a difflerent language in every comer of this land with its 
own system and technique. 

(70) SindhT, LahorT, Kashmir!, KubrT (7), Dhur-SamundrI, TilangT, 

Gujar, 

(71) Ma'abrl, Ghourt (?), Bengali, Oudhi, Dchll" and around it, MS. p. 180 
within the boundaries of this land are the languages of India, 

(72) All these are HindawT languages (languages of India) since olden 
times and they ate spoken by the people at large. 

(73) There is yet another language which is the best of all. It is the 
language of the Brahmans. 

(74) It is known as the Sanskrit sinoe ancient times. Common people 
do not know its usage. 

(75) Only the Brahmans know this language. But every Brahman 
cannot claim to have mastered it, 

(76) Like the Arabic, the Sanskrit also has its grammar, definitions, 
system, technique and rules, and literature. 

(77) They have four religious books (in India). Their whole life is 
determined by the precepts of these four books.'* 

(78) They arc four Vedas which are well-known works. As the doctor 
treats all, everybody is benefit ted by them. 

(79) Everybody who is related to literature or Art derives inspira* 
lion from these works. 

(80) These four Vedas are source of all learning. 

(81) The Vedas are written in the Sanskrit which is the language of 
the Brahmans, They have learnt all arts and sciences from its 
(V edic) literature. 


i 



1 


NS, p.181 
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I 


(82) 


(83) 

(84) 

(85) 


This language (Sanskrit) is a pearl among pearls. It may 
be inferior to Arabic but it is decidedly superior to the best of 
the Persian, viz. Dari. 

Although DarT is also a sweet language, the literary excellence 
of the Sanskrit is in no way inferior to that of DarT. 


One, who has gone to the depth of 
cannot mate a mistake in this respect. 


ihh language (Sanskrit)* 


sufficient command of this language, 
I would have praised my King (Qu|bu-d-Dm Mutenik Shah) 
even m this language. ' 


( 86 ) 


Our King is Pole of the Earth (Qutb-i-Zamln). His 
throne is as high as the Pole of the sky (QutW-Falak). 
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NOTES : 


1. The Arabfc spreaii with tha religion of Islam, Its book the Qarat. 
la In tho Arabic end the fatter also assumed a sacred cbaractaf from 
tha former^ 

2^ Things of common use, e, g. Mssoor are generally in darnandi 
Btft my work will not be received by the people- 

3. Couplets Nos^ 15 to 22 are not related to tbe rnain sufai&ct, Kbusrau 
first proposes to compile a grammar of I he Persian and than submits 
arguments for his not taking up this work. Ail this was hardly 
needed In the context of this chapter. 

4. The Hofy Ourse is wrinan in ihe Arabic. It essumed a sacred cha- 
tacter end it spread, with the religion of fslemp In the East end the 
West. Khusreu's Indicalion is in this directionn 

5* Te'iz seems to be the capitalof Tunisia on tha noithem coast of 
Africa* 

6 . The Persian Is famous for its sweetness. There is the Persian 
saying; 

“ Arab! ilm^ast^ Turk! hunar-est;, 

Farsi shakar^a&t, bsqj az ^ozo^khar asL 

Arabic is knowledge and (earning, TurkHs Art, Persian is sweet 
all other languages are bad and worth nothJng^ 

7. In other words, Et gave light to every city- 

8 - Ha^jret Muhammad is called the Khatim'ul-Mursalin ( ^ last of the 
prophets}^ ^Khaiim' means 'rir^g* and also the lest,' Khesrau has 
ueed ft oleverty to eive two meanings. 

The Holy book Qvrin was written in the Arabic. Ceftfiinly it owes 
its spread to the whole Muslim wnorld to Islam. 

10 . Probably Khusrau had the following Arabic saying In mind when 
he composed this couplet t "^Ainiie ilsridiog miluki-ldni'' {People 
generally follow the religion of their kings). 
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11* Probably. Khit»rau m&ans PunjlbT by LihorL Kani^ad by Dbtir- 
Sumundrl, Talusti by TiLangl, €u}aratT by Gutar, Hm\i by Ma'sb^ 
iri, Awadhp by Oudb and Hindawt by Oa!ihi. Ha not man- 
tic n Marathi as such, 

12. Vi2, the Four Vsdas (Rgvada, Yajuravedap SSmayeda end Atharva- 
vado). We adopt of Hsti^ Mahmud Sherarki coLlectioit tsts. 
in^ead of the textual i 
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“Ewrfenrt in support of the fact that animals (and birds} of NS, p. Ill 

India have such an inieliisent instinct that you may rate them as ration* 

at as human beings" 

(1) I iDvite your attention to my arguments in this respect (that g®, p. m 
animals and birds of India arc intelligent and capable of perfor* 

ming wonderful feats). 

(2) My point to draw your attention is to elucidate the natuce of 
the animals and birds of India. 

(3) These animals have a (wonderful) sense which can be proved on 
the basis often arguments, 

(4) My first point is that if you try to investigate^ you will discover p 
a bird which can speak bkc human beings. 

(5) The TntT’ (Parrot) of this country is not like other birds. (As 
far as speech is concerned) it is close to human beings. 

(6) It talks like human beings and repeats (exactly) whatever it 
hears,* 
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It can read the verses of the Quran and can offer Prayer to Cod 
as it Is tauglit. It can talk to ns as we talk among ourselves^ 

There is another wonderful bird^ called Sh^rak^^ in India that is 
neither found in Arabia nor in Ajam countries (Iran* Turkey 
etc). 

It speaks more distinctly and fluently ihan Tut7/ There is no 
obstacle in its speech (as it is in the case of parrot). 

It is a bird that can pronounce distinctly and correctly. There is 
no ambiguity in its speech* 

My second point is that (in India) can teach the birds to 
obey OUT verbal orders what to do and what not to do. 

It is a novel and wonderful skill of the people of this country 
(that they can teach the birds to act according to their orders) 
which is rarely found outside India, 

My third point is that men (of ihis country) leant Ihe language 
of the birds and understand their behaviour like an art. 

Several works have been wriltcn about the lajiguage of crow (as 
for example), as to how its croaks on different occasionSf deno* 
tes different meanings. 

When it flies high singing aloud^ or when it flies down with a 
noise* 


(16) Or when it rubs its beak against the earthj or when it cats a 
piece of meat while flying* 

(17) Or when it eats while sitting on the branch of a green tree, or 
perched on an old branchy every sound that it produces on 
each of such occasions has a differeoi meaning. 

(18) Many experiments have been done in this respect and most 
of them have been proved unequivocally correcL 
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( ( 19 ) 


My founh point is that there is a black bird (skylark) in India, 
Many wonderful things are attributed to iL 


(20) The way it moves, flies, hops, chatters and eats each act deno¬ 
tes a different hidden meaning. 


(21) it is a small bird which is shot at by Tnfak* clay-baDs. 

It looks very wonderful when it soars high in the 
sky. 

(22) Many works have been written on experienees of birds and their 
behaviour, 

(23) My fifth point is that there are many other birds in India which 
arc also full of mysteries and arts. 

(24) Their dlfTcrent acts as chattering, running and flying have been |is_ ^ |gf 
interpreted to produce different erfecls. 

(25) I am very brief because if f stan narrating about every bird of 
India, it will cover more than twelve volumes. 



(26) My sixth point is that it is also in India that such a rare and 
beautiful bird as Peacock is found. 
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Its tail is about three j^ards loag which almost sw'eeps the gro¬ 
und. A thousand roirrors shine from its tail. 

A single mirror duplicates the beauty of a bride. Here a thousand 
beauties are reflected in the mirrors of peacock's tail. 

It forms a canopy of its tail over it (\^Me dancing) and is lost 
in its unique wealth of ornaments. Thus it displays its haauty. 

It also has a golden crown over its head. It is so beautiful that 
even the Bird of Solomon (Hudhud = wood^peckcr) is won- 
der-struck. 

Although Hudhud (wooi-pecker) also has a crown over its head, 
It is, at the most, equal to cock (that also has a beautiful 
head-gear).* 


(32) Crown is there on the head of Peacock only (because it is there 
at the crow n of its head). Hudhud and cock wear only a cap as 
a sign of honour (and this cap cannot be called crow u). 

(33) Though Peacock has a beautiful body, its feet are black so as to 
keep off evi l eye. 


US. p. I BS (134) 


This feature is like socks of costly black skin (KTmukht) which 
kicks away the evil eye. 


(35) Even if the bird charkh (or chargh) (a beautiful bird of piey) tries 
hard to compete with Peacock in respect of the crown, it shall 
be utterly futile. 


(36) Everybody knows that no bird like Peacock exists anywhere 
in tbc worJd- 

(37) My seventh point is very well known in India and is no 
news. 


(38) When the male peacock is sexually excited, it docs not copulate 
like duck or ant or fly (in the usual way). 
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(39) It displays its beauty (by dancing) like beautiful women and two 
or three peahens stand fascijiated by its dance. 

(40) ft showers pearls from its eyes, every one of which is picked up 
by peahens with tbeir beaks. 

(41) When a pea-hen swallows that essence of the peacock, she 
conceives. 

(42) Where else in the world such a wonderful bird as Peacock can 
be seen, the semen of which is passed through its eyes? 

(43) Hail to iCbidr^ who drinks the water of life (^i-Hayat) from 
the foimtaln of an eye. 

(44) This is a unique feature of this land. If you do not believe H% f, iii 
come to India and verify the imih yoyrself. 

(45) My eighth point is that, within the boundaries of India^ there is 
an entenainmeiit which gives relief even lo the most disgusted 
person.® 


(46) A Shirak {Maina)p a TutI and a Baghula are let loose in a cage. 


(47) Baghul^ is an Indian bird. The Persians have not given it a new 
name, 

(4S) A small clay vessel (Khumrah-gill) is placed in front of the 
Baghxila, All the three birds arc attracted to it. 

(49) TiitT, that is an adept in talking, then speaks in Hindi :^"Yake 
koda badah ?*, give one seed of Kodon (minor millet), 

(50) Sharak, that can also speak fluently, then says:—^Yes, yes, 
give a seed of kodon to it. Let us see what does it do with it/ 

(51) When a seed of kodon is dropped before them, the Baghuia sna* 
tches it away and hides it beneath the clay-'vesseL 

f \ t ^ 

(52) Whosoever watches this game is struck by the intelligent behavi¬ 
our of these birds and (also) of the skill of their trainer. 
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NS. p. 167 (54) 


(55) 

(56) 

(57) 

(58) 

(59) 



My ninth point is tbst I have seen another s(iaii|e thing which 
happens in the regions of LakhnauU (Bengal) and Bahroza (?). 

This is that there is a water*drawer (suqqB) bird. It is put in a 
cage with one small bucket (dol) tied with a string and a small 
clay-vcssel with water in it.» 

The bird draws the siring of the bucket by its beak till it comes 
out full of water. 

The strange thing (of (his game) is that the bird keeps on pressing 
under its claw the loose string as it draws on and on.'® 

As soon as the bucket comes out, the bird drinks water from it 
and again leaves it loose into the vessel. 

It is wonderfu] that a bird exerts itself so intelligently for water, 
and that too as skilfully as a human being." 

My tenth point is that two mutually hostile animals (viz. cat and 
pigeon) are put togcihtr in the same place by the skilful trainer. 



I have seen it myself and many others are also witness to this 
scene that they arc confined in the same house. 

(It is strange that) the greedy cat looks after the pigeon in that 
lonely place as carefully as an honest and trustworthy man keeps 
the trust money secure with him. 
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(62) The pigeon jumps payfulty over h:r and pricks hsr head and 
eyes by its beak (thus pigeon plays with oat). 

(63) The cat sits quietly almost as if it is wooden and lifeless, un¬ 
mindful of the pigeon's kicks. 

(64) If, by chance, some other cat happens to come there, it growls 
and tries to pounce upon the pigeon. 

(65) Bui the latter cat cannot dare to come near the pigeon because 
of the former (cat). 

(66) I inquired how these two deadly hostile animals arc brought 
together so amicably. 

(67) It was replied that this was all due to the Justice of our Great 
King. 

(68) He, our King, is the Quib-i-do-Alam (Pole of both the worlds) by 
the fear of whose justice wolf does not prey on a lamb.'^ 

(69) When I look at animals of this earth, my eapenence shows that, 

(70) It is the effect of the goodness of the people. Such goed persons 
are in abundance in India. 

(71) I have put up many aiguments (about ihe strange feats of some 
birds of India). I have 10 submit live more arguments in this 
respect, 

(72) The Erst point is that the wisetnen of India can interpret vari- 
ous actions of other animals and deduce diJferent meanings 
therefrom. 

(73) As for eaampk, the pacing of deer and its effects and the how* 
ling of jackals in low or high pitch and its different effects arc 
interpreted by ihem. 

(74) A wise Hiadu interprets actions (of the aaitna]^) id a way which, 
if not whoJly irtie, is close to truth, 

(73) I had very little knowledge of these animals and bird^ (and t 
have learnt from them), 

(76) Now I have cjtperienoed how the spirits convey new messages to 
ihe peasants. 


NS. p. tlS 


i 



* 

I 


NS. p. 119 
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I have seen such a large number of mysteries that if I write them, 
two volumes would be covered. 

But as it is prohibited in our religion, I withhold myself from 
talking about such unnatural things. 

The second point Is that some other animals also pcrroim feats 
like human beings. 

Horse kicks the earth differently with different meaning. Monkey 
differentiates between Ding and Daram (Dirham). 

Goat Stands on a wooden stick on its four hooves, put together. 

It moves its tail on the rhythm of the song which is sung to it 
(by the trainer). 

The third point is that animals are trained to act like human 
beings J 3 

The fourth point is that in the land of India monkey is a wonder¬ 
ful animal. 
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(84) 

(85) 


( 86 ) 

(87) 


( 88 ) 

(89) 


Not only does he resemble human betngs> but he also behaves 
like men. He uses bis hands and legs like human beings. 

When monkey is trained intemgently, his understanding deve¬ 
lops to such an extent that he learns to obey orders and act, as 
directed. 

He is a mixture of man and animal but he is not as courageous 
as are other animals. 

A wiseinan, after studying { the behaviour of) monkey, has 
commented that he is an intelligent animal and an incomplete 
man. 

This animal (monkey) is better than a bad man who behaves like 
animal.’^ 

The fifth point is regarding Elephant who is, of course, an ani< 
mal. He obeys more the commands of man than monkeyJ ^ 



(90) 



Though physically he is a bulky and strong animal as he is, he 
is more intelligentthanother animals. 


(91) He obeys your orders and is anxious to know your mind and act 
according to your wishes. 
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(92} He picks up needle from the ground. (He is so particular in 
obeying orders that) if you give him a morsel'* and bid him not 
to cal itr he will preserve it as a trustee (in his mouth). 

(93) He has great sense of discrimination between gtsod and bad. He 
has many human qualities, except that he cannot talk. 


NS, ]]. tSI (94) 


Like man, he Uvea for more than 120 years. Like man, he sits 
on his knees. 


(95) 

{9S) 

(97) 

(98) 

(99) 


( 100 ) 



His ailments arc treated by the same medicines which arc given 
to man. He is entirely attached to his trainer. 

If 1 recount ail his qualities, a detailed volume (with commcri'* 
tary) would be written on this subject. 

Though this land (India) is adorned by big ones (animals), there 
is none bigger than elephant. 

He does not only took big physically, but he is also big otherwise 
(i. e. on merils too). 

He is an ornament of the courts of the tings, specifically he is 
adorning the gate of ( the palace of) the Kiirg of the world (Shah 
Jehan) (viz. Quibu'd-Dln Mubarak Shah). 

The Crown of our King, Lord and Pole of the world, is so hono¬ 
rific that elephant is fit to adorn only his gate and of none 
else.’’ 
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NOTES i 


1. TtitJ Es B Typical tranian bird. It is sirtalL and besutiful with a. sharp 
and shrill Bound* Khusrau Is usns ^Tyi^ hafe obviously lor'Indian 
Parrot' (Sanskrit: suka tjt")- 

2. lltorairy, It rapeats whatavar I* pot Into hs moifth. , 

3. KhusfBu'a 'Shlrak" is obvfoiisly a rendering of ths Sanskln “SirEkI' 

that ts comnionly knowr^ es Mains Sanskrit 

liiarahjfeis replete with Its references, (n the Uikibyrate. In 
Sabhi-Parva Suka and Sirlka are mentioned together 

KBiidlsa mentioned it in the Hlfgheduii 

m mTw *TiRrxpn i 

(Uttaramegha'SS). 

Bana aleo mentioned it in the Kidimbari (Uttara-Bhaga, Candra- 
pi^de-Kaiha); he narnad Suka as Parlhisa and Siriki as Kalindl* 
Similarlv Suka-Serjke are mentioned in the VsitalBpancevIiUBtl 
(Third EtofY}p In fect, in the Sanskrit literature, these two birds 
ara rnentioned mostly together. It is note worthy that Slrike la not 
femalo^Suka,. nor Suka is male-SIrikn. These are two diflerent 
species of Inrfian Parrot which were commonly tamed in the house- 
hold in ancient India, for their wonderful power to speak like 
human beings. 

4. Here It Is used In the sense of ^Indian Parrot'. Khusrau means to 
emphasize that Sharak nor only repeats like parrot but it also spea* 
ks for itself and pTonounces the words correctly. 

5* 'TuteV is not guft. Fire-erms were not in vogue in the Age of 
Khusrau. 'Tutek* was a wooden pipe (probably a tong hollow 
bamboo pipe) through which smaih clay balls ware tired at small 
blrda by force of air^ It wbs manual Ey operated^ 
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6 * In other words, Hudhud wnnot he compared with PeacflcJc and 
the latter Is certatntv more beautiful 3 bird. 

7. Khi^r Is a Prophet who became intmortaf by driitking the water ol 
life. Hence KhusraLi's reference TO him. 


e. instead of of the text, we are edoptittg ?rf 

{I. e. witNrt the boundaries of Hind = India) of the Panjab Library 

ffjS. 

it is so arranged that the bucket is suspended into the clay<vessel 
by the string on a revolving wheel, exactly the way water Is drawrt 
from weMr 


TO, This is, indeed, an extremely intelligent behaviour of the bird. 

IT, It is In fact very artranBe. These games are no tonger in vogue and 
ere forgotten, Khusrau's work is sn eloqt^nt evidence of the games 
and peslimes of the early 14th century India. 

12- Though there is no doubt thet impartial juslce of the State is always 
a source of Fear and Respect to the people. Khusrau hascletwlv 
chosen this occasion to eulogize his patron. In fact. Mubarak 
Shah was not such a just and benevolent ruler as Khufsu wants us 
to believe. But Khusrau was formetly a court-poet artd he could 
nor afford to Ignore the ruling monarch. To compose eulogies In 
praise of the king was not only a fashion, it was el so s necessity 
as far as the Poet-laureate was concerned, it is noteworthy that 
Khusrau was allowed by the King to sing eloquently in praise of 
India, probably in the face of the resentment of the orthodox sec¬ 
tions of the regime, in a work which was composed at bis behest 
and which Was dedicated to him. 


13. The meaning of this couplet is obscune. If it is taken literally it 
would be a repetition of what Khusrau has already said, which he 
would not cTo. The couplet cen also be translaiod es follows:-- 
The Third point is that men ere also trained in this country to spssk 
like animals, I, e. to imitate sounds of animals, 

14. f of rhe text (s not correct, we take it as f ^ This Is Khus- 
rau's excellent commemry on humaniaiy, that a bad man who beha¬ 
ves Ilka animal is worse than monkey who behaves like man. 
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15. Hals more intelligent ttian monkey and it, thstefore. more tenfl- 
enable to man. 

18. E. g, of bread- 

m 

17e Int^oBd or ^1* of tha text, we adopt ol ttie Punjab Library 























































































































** Evidence in support q/ the fact that Indians cm revive dead KS, p. 191 

son on the one Itimd, while on the other they cm sacrifice their life as 
a m&th does for its beloved^ 

(1) Thett^ is a woaderful ihing whicli, in spite of it being strange, is is, p. Ill 
widespread in India. Such a thing has not been mentioned 

about any other country. 

(2) If I write it in details it shall become a long narrative. Hence 
I shall recount only part of the popular version. 

(3) The first thing is that in this country magicians revive the dead. is, p. tsz 

(4) This needs elucidation with reasons. I, therefore, guide you to 
the point. 

(5) If somebody is bitten by snake and docs not rise for a timep he 
is revived even after a period af six months, 

(6) The snaice-bitten person is down in the river towards East at a 
fast pace Like lightening. 
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(7) Whea the persoa reaches in the precincts of Kamroo (KEmrUp). 
he is revived there by the power of magic>^ 


(8) The second thing is that the Brahmans know so much of magic 
and occultism^ that. 


(9) If they recite mantras over the head of a person who had just 
died, he would be revived. 


(iB) The revived person can foretell future, provided people are not 
afraid of him. 

(it) This is so because the ghost had not eaten the putp of his head.^ 


(12) He can talk well if his tongue is alright. If it is decomposed 
then, of course, you cannot e^tpect him to talk. 

NS, p. 113 (13) Another strange feature is that the Indians are capable of extend* 
ing the age (of human beings) by diff'erent means and methods. 

(14) It is because everybody has his fixed quota of breaths. 



One who acquires contro] over his breath, he would live longer 
if he takes less breaths.® 

The Jogi (Yogi) who suspends his breath through Yoga in a tem¬ 
ple, can live, by this feat, for more than fivehundred years. 

It is wonderful that they (Indians) can spell out omens by distin* 
guishing between the breaths blowing from the two nostrils. 

By a study of the breath flowing by the right or the left nostril, 
(thus by distinguishing the open and the closed nostril) they can 
foretell something of the future. 

The other thing is that the jogis can send the soul from its own 
body to another body through their yogic power. 

Many such jogis live in Kashmir in the mountains and many of 
them live in the eaves. 
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(21) There are some otfaers who can assume Torms of differeat animals 
like wolf, dog aad cat. 

(22) There is another thing that they can draw out the blood of a 
person, by their power, and can refill it into the body. 

(23) Another strange thing is that they can control the mind of young 
and old so that the latter think just as they want them to 
think.^ 

(24) Another strange thing is that they can fiy in the air like birds, 
which is incredible. 

(25) The other thing is that by the power of their magic, they remain 

under water but do not sink. 

(26) They can sit cross-l^ged on water and go across the river (in 
this posture) from one bank to the other. 

(27) Another strange thing is that they can control clouds which would 
rain or not, at their will. 

(28) Another thing is that whenever they like they apply a special 
collyrium in their eyes and nobody can see them.^ 

(29) There are several other strange things like these, which are not 
known to the people except to those who avail the opportunity 
to watch these feats. 

r' 

(3Q) One who has sc«e^ cannot forget them and the one who has not 
seen, does not faellevc them.® 

(31) Some of these are facts of magic and some are stories^ hut one 
thing is there to which you will readily agree. 

(32) It [s wonderful that a Hindu sacrifices his life for his faith either 
by sword or by fire. 

(33) A Hindu woman burns herself for her husband wilhitgly, A 
Hindu man sacrifices his life for his deity or his chkftam. 


HS, p.1i4 


I 



NS. p. Its 
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(J4) Allhoi^h it is Tiot allowed by ihe religion of Islam, yet it is a 
great and noble deed. 



Had it been lawful in our religion, good people would have 
sacrificed their life with pleasure. 

mo will not sacrifice his life at the door of our great King who 
is like Jatnshed ? 

We have described those Uiings which prove Indians superioriiy 
to other countries. 


Tlie main reason of my preference (of India to other coumries) 
IS that Mubarak Shah is our King, 


W“tw-z™!n) who, MlelhoPole 
or Ihe Sky (<3lilb-i.FaIok) win rule „„r hero for I loo, lime due 
to oar Prayers 5 ® 
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NOTES: 


1. 1. e. Sham'a — candle, 

2. Kairfup %v 3 $ famottft in ancient and mediaval limes fof Its magicians. 
In iactf thate were great Tantrics who were said to possess super* 
natural powers. 

3. h 0. Tantraa and Mantras, 

4. It is generaEly believed, of onursa suparstjlloysly, that ghost or 
soma other evil spirit takes possession of the dead tsody. It is 3 
symbol io way of e^pl a j ni ng the thl n QS. The coup let simpi y means 
that the tiody had not decomposed, L e. Ihs man had iust died- 

5. In other words, he would spend his fixed guota of breaths for a 
longer period if he breathes sparingly, 

b- Khusrau seems to refer to the various VasTkaragae and Vij]karanaB 
under the Tantriolsm. 

7, That is^ they become invisible. Khusrau wanis ls to believe these 
things which are almost Incredible. Many are. in fact^ popular 
stories which are in currency even todiy as they were in the ago 
of Khusrau, There is r>o doubt,, however, ihai the Yogis were 
capable of performing miraculous deeds+ 

8, This is tnw« Thus Khusrau explains the doubt anybody may raise 
as to hie statements as the present translators have also done in the 
foregoing note, 

9, This chapter (the Third Sipihr] has two other sub*heBdingt hare- 
after (from page 135 to 210), one dealing with the reduction of 
Harpel of Deogiri and the other related to the conquest of Til eng, 
Mostly these are political matters and have^ therefore, bmn omit¬ 
ted. A few couplets on p. 210 end the concluding Ghaial of this 
chapter (pp* 210-211) are useful in the present contexts A trans¬ 
lation of these couplets and the Ghazel has bean given in 
4pptfldit-0. 
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On Cultural Excellence of India 







* 


(34) How cxluteniting is tbc climste of this oatintiy (India) where so 41. p. 442 
many birds sing melodiousty. 

(35) Poets, composers and singers rise from this land as abundantly 
and as naturally as grass. 

(3ti) Most of them are good poets and singers. They know the inner- 
most secrets of their art and .their compositions are full of 
subtle meanings, 

(37) Tbe things which have now been revealed to roe, were rarely 
known to me pieviovsly, 

(38) Each poet and singer (of India) has his unique way of expression 
and among them, Khusrau is the humblesc, 

(39) How great is this land which produces men who deserve to be 
called men,’ 
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NS. p-WZ (40) fnleUigence is ibe natural gift of this land (which no other 
country possesses) so much so that til iterate persons of this 
country are also scholars. 

(41) There cannot be a better teacher than the way of life of the people 
and it is this which enlightens the iltiterate masses of India. 
This is a gift of Cod. 

(42) This is very rare ia other countries. It is the effect of the cultural 
environsient of this land upon the common people.^ , 


(43) The people of India have such an accurate insight, intelligence 
and understanding that only rarely they miss the point. 



NS, p. M3 


(44) Like a shepherd who is well acquainted with his sheep, they are 
thoroughly conversant with the moods and temperaments of the 
people. 

(45) If, perchaace, some KhuiasSnl, RumT or Arab comes here, he 
will not have to ask for anything. 

- * - .. , ^ 

(46) Because they will treat him as their own. They will play an 
excellent host to him and win his heart, 

(47) Even if they indulge ia humour with him, they also know to 
smile like flower (and entertain their guest) • 


• This is trsnsiation of U cwplets of the ninth anef ths last chapter of Khusrau'S 
■«&-Stplb. Hsls flpeakJnB aboui ihe work itseff (vii. the Neh-aiplhr) ipthii 
topic (No. 51) end It is In the midst of this diacussion ihai he speaks of the 
cuiWraUiccellonce of Indie, by the way. This praise of Indie and its culttite 
Is exceptionally importsni and. m such, it Is given hat. in a sspetaia chaptw 
UiouDh this trsnsletien is mainly limited toihc third Sipihr of the work. 
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NOTES: 


af India 


1- Thsv can bo called human bcHngs in tbi real ssnsa, as they have 
human leelinga. qualities and valuee. 

2, Khusrau alludes to the $^mp1e yot religious and philosophic: way of 
life of the Hindus, Though they are illiteraie, culture is the way 
of ihair life and they have not lo learn it through books. Culture 
grows In this country as naturally as vegetation and it Ea the best 
teacher to the people of India. Probably, this Is Khusrai/s hast 
commendation of his motherland. 
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APPENDIX-A 


TABLE SHOWING KHUSRAU’S AKBANGEMENT OF CHAPTERS 
OF THE NLH-SlPiHR 

IN RELATION TO THE NINE SKIES AND THEIR 
presiding PLANETS 


. Sky 

Presiding Planet 

Kbnsrau's Chapter 

Ninth Sky (Arsh) — 

Seat of God — 

I 

(Falak^ul-Afl^ki tlie 
Highest Sky) 

" ' 

Eighth Shy — 

Signs of Zodiac — ' 

11 

1 • 

Seventh Sky — 

! 

Sixth Sky 

■' (xtlw) 

Saturn (ZuhL fiPr)^ 

III 

Jupiter (Mushtari, — 

iv 

■ , T 

Fifth Sky — 

Mars (Mirrlkh or — 

V 

1 

Bahram ‘The Hun¬ 
ter of Sky'»ftm) 


i. Fourth Sky — 

Sun (Shums, — 

■ vi 

1 

Third Sky — 

! 

Second Sky — 

vy. 

Venus ^.Zuhra,^^}^ 

VII 

Mercury (At&rad, — 

VJH 

1 f 

f^) 

^k. 

First Sky — 

t 

(Falak'i-^mar) 

Moon (Qamar, ’spgf)— 

ii i' 

fX 
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A BRIEF LIFE-SKETCH OF SHEIKH MZaMU'D-DIN AOLIVa 


Mis real name Muhaittinad. He was surnanjed Sul^an'ul- 
Mashatkh Sheikh N4ainii*d^DTn AuUya, Sheikh FarTduM-Dln Masud 
ShaJcargunj (Baba Farid) of Pak-Patan (Ajodhaa) was his PTr or precep< 
tor. His ancestors were Sayyid, They had migrated to India from 
Bukhara. His grandfather Sayyid ‘AlI’at-BvkharT settled at Badaun 
which was then a prominent religious seat in northern India. His son 
Ahmed became Qa^IT of Badaun, He married his cousin BTbT Zulaikhl. 
Niramu'd-DIn was born to her on Wednesday 27th Safarin the year 
636 A.H,/9th October 1238 A.D. His father died when he was only 5 . 
At 16 he came to DdhPand studied under-Khw^jah ShamsuM-Dln, a 
distinguished scholar of the time who later became Varlr of Balban. 
Soon he became disciple of B3bB Farid. 

In 655/1257 when he was 20, he went to Fak-Patan. Baba Farid 
favourd him the most among his disciples, and it was to Nizam uM-DIn 
that he ultimately bequeathed the traditions 1 relies and the Khiiafatof 
his Older when he diedin 664/1265. . ’’ 

The Sheikh settled ^t{)e1hi outside ihe city near a village which 
was later named Ghiyathpur, The-river Jnmuna then bowed by it and 
the Sheikh built an bumbk but jw " the rjiver bank. The place rapidly 
grew into prominence and developed into a great centre ofjufl rclU 
gioo.i The Sheikh lived here throughout his life, He never married. 


t. For a sludv of 'he SjH relloiDn in India. R. Math's paper 'Indian Facat of 
Sufisin' (UdbndfiM New Delhi, Vol. Vlt No. 3 October t977) may be rnTwred 
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The Sheikh became popular and a large number of disciples and 
the people of Delhi attended his Khanqah. He was an extremely sim¬ 
ple man and lived an austere Life in sccltiston and poverty. He disliked 
the company of Kings and never attended the Royal Court, even tittdcr 
coercion. JalSlu'd-DIn Firoz KhaljT (l29t)-9^') and ‘Alau'd-DTn K'halji 
(]295'ni6) treated him with great respect. Prince KhidrKhHn was a 
disciple of the Sheikh. But two Sultans of Delhi, viz. QmbuM-Din 
Mubarak Shah (1316-20) and Chiyaiiiu’d-Dln Tugh]uq(ChBzi Tughluq) 
(1320-25) were not on cordiaL terms with the saint. ChazT Tughluq 
objected to the practice of Music at his KhSnqah, but the theologians 
failed to pass a Faiwah against hioii When in 1325 the SultSii was 
returning from Bengal, he sent advance word to the Saint to leave 
Delhi before his arrival. The Saint, in his usual simple way, replied ; 
‘HANOZ DEHLI DDR-AST’ (Delhi ts yet far off). The wooden 
pavilion which w'as erected for his reception at Afghanpur by the eldest 
Prince Jaund Khan (later, Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq), fell upon 
him and the Sultan died. The Sheikh also died a few months after, on 
Wednesday 18ih Rabia-ll, 725 A. H./1325 A. D. Amir Khusrau 
whom the Sheikh loved the most, was not then present at Delhi. On 
his return to the capital he was shocked at the news of his PTr's demise 
and broke down. He also died a few months thereafter.^ 


2. For a detailed atudy of the Sheikh's Hfe end work, raferanco may be made to 
Akhliar'el-Akhrar of Sheikh Abdul Haq Muhaddiib of Delhi (Dah)i, 1332 A. H.), 
Khinnii’ul-Alfiya of Ghulam SerwaffNawalkishore Press Kanpur 1902), Ribit'ul- 
Dilub ol SheLkb Nifamud-Dln Auliya ftlasmi Press Meerut 132S A. H.); 
Slyir'il-Atifli of Memid bin Failullah alias JaitielT Delhi 1311 

A, H.) and Siyar'el-Ailiya of Amlf Khufd (Delhi, 1302 A, H.), 
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‘TO THE HLVDU SINGER’ 


“Ma;' Gi>d grant oar King the Empire cfRum and Khita, over 
and above the Kingdom of Hind, 

O King, you are my patron and I have dedicated ray life a d 

soul to you. The black mole on your cheek Is as strong as is the 
(Planet) MarsJ 


Please give me ivine, but not of any other country. Give me 
wine of ihiscoumry, Le, the juice of sugarcane (which is not 
the less exhi I crating than wine). 

When the Hindu muskian plays on the Al£wan (SilSr), my veins 
vibrate like the strings of a musical instrument. 

O Singer ! Sing a song which may captivate my heart The 
pathos of your song will relieve me of pa in and sorrow. 


Ihui s h wnefuding portion of the 

Third Sip,hr and of The Heading: "Croaslrg of the River Narmada and the 

receipt of 200 eiephartia laden with treasures from Ttlang (TelinoBnaJ'’. 

T « «var end above iheir 

htaral meanirg. they also danoie racial d.nominations. The simile of black 

beencomr^n y 

“^1 ahir In Note No. 7 Chap. 
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O my Friend ! You cure my ailing heart. Fascinate it by ns, p, zlo 
the sweetness of your R3ga RimakalT. 

If you want me to suggest a Ghazal to you for singing, here 
is one in Persian which you may sing in Hindi stylc.^ 

GHAZAL 

> 

My Hindu beloved is ascompeteDt a slayer as is a ruthless Turk. 

^ Owing to love for the Hindu beloved, my heart has become an 
idol-house,^ 

Sometime she is angry, sometime playful; at some other time she 
is coquettish or full of pride. 

O look at the extreme stage of the drunkenness of her beautiful ms. p. 211 
eyes which are like the flowers of Narcissus. When she combs 
her hair, t cannot save my life from her (Her comb is an augury 
to me). 

«b 

1 have made a deity of my beloved and I submit my peutions 
to her. So long as her memory is in my heart, I w'orship her. 

The black mole on the check of my beloved has left a permanent 
imprint on my eye and it reflects the beauty of the mole. 

Those beauties (beautiful persons) who take me for a beggar will 
find me immensely enriched by the generosity of the King, the 
Pole of the World. 

The Royal gifts arc immeasurable, and I hey are comparable to 
the measure and standard of the Nine Skies. 

If we do not want to sacrifice our life before our beloved, we can 
enjoy the pleasure of love within ourselves. 


2. Sing it in tho wyleof Inrfinn Music, t. a. in an Indian Rsga, 

3. I worstiip tier like an idol in my heart. 
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India as seen by Amir Khusrau 

Your drunken eyes have gone into the depth of my heart and 
soul which are mad with Jove*! Look, how these two, drunken 
and mad things have entangled (asif in a bout) together. 

Khusrau does not say anything eaoept about the sweet lips of 
his beloved. Look, how sweetly he has narrated this (t.e. com¬ 
posed this Ghazal). 


4. I Bm altogether Ice; In the baatitv of vour ay«a. 




APPENDIX-D 


KHUSRAU'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BUILDINGS OF DELHI 

^^JiescripiiCfi of Mubart^ ShSh Buildings in the DSr'ui-KhUdfat 
Delhi and the beginning with a Mosque {House of Godf* 

The grace of kingship is to consolidate the foundations of the 
religion. 

The foundations of goodness should be laid strong with stone so 
that they may last long.^ 

The unique should be raised as high as Sky. 

Do not grudge the expenditure on the consimction of Mosque of 
stones, as it fully deserves to be built of pearls. 

Now look at the art of Poetry-how beautifully 1 narrate this story 
and ornament it with pearls. 

When the King, Mubarak Shah, the Pole of the world sat on 
the throne, which is eternal like Pole Star,!i 

He desired to build some roagnificent buildings to immortalise 
his reign. 

t All good fulars lika 10 Imvw andiirino monuifisms behind them as memorial to 
tTielr virtuDUB regime^ 

\ 

2. Cvnosore or (he Little Beer 3m), wNeh hai a 1l*ed position in the sky. 


NS, p. 76 


NS. p. 77 



hs. p. 77 


MS, p. TB 


NS, p.141 


India as seen by 1|8 Amir Ktnisraa 

Firstar^!], he founded Fort which was raised high to the 
sky. 

This pleasant building was oomplcied with great cxeftioo^ 

When he became the King of the Islamic World (Sthib-^Khill- 
fat) on account of his justice and popularity^ he named it the 
Fort of the Dar'ul-Khilafat, 

Though the King wanted to go out for the conquest of the world 
(he gave up this idea). 

First he liked to do some good and memorable deeds and toot 
up this work in hand. 

He ordered a Jami^ Masjid to be buiJt and he liked it to be 
higher ihan the Sun, 

The Son will bow before its arches and the non^^bellevers will 
learn a lesson from 


When the Mosque was completed, the Khallfah* the King 
Mubarak Shah went into it on the eve of ihe Friday prayers. 


Some time thereafter he ordered a lofty building to be raised 
within the Fort and the Palace. 

First he built Baitulall^h (Mosque) and then Bailul-Khilafat 
(Palace)g then he took up this work. 

A minaret was constructed in the court-yard of the Mosque with 
exquisite stones. 


3. Ttie Sufi is deepned lo be a Hindu deity. Hence the ^^e^^e^artcfl'r H!#r>& 3 ltar foilows 
s descfiption oi the constfucilan ol ihia mosque In 14 couplals. 
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Strong and deep foundations were laid and the bulldiiiig was Na, p. 141 
beautifully finished. 

The stones were so britllanUy polished that they looked like 
mirror. 

Stones became mirrors^ wMch is very surprising- 

The red and black stones were used together most barmoniousty. 

They could have built U with precious stones like Ruby and 
Yaqut, but if would have been a tcmpiation to ihic^eSiH 

Had they used gold and silver in its construction, it would have 
been inauspicious like the Palace of Sbaddsd. 

Some stones are better than pearls which are cause of trouble. 


Clay, stoDt ai^d brick are looked down upon but look 1 bow NS, p. t*l 
useful they are everywhere. 

The palace (Aiwan) of the King was aba beautiful inside. 

Though it was like the mountain of Besutun,* thousands of pill¬ 
ars w'ere cut into it,^ 


4. 'Besutun' tittfally means wUhoiit pillars. TtiSsls tba name of the mourtain 
which Farhld cut ihiaugh, for the love of Shjfjn, 

5. his a pity that no hacaof these buiWinos of MubSrak Shihis found st 
prasani. 





APPEPOJIX-E 


KHUSKAU’S VINDICATION OF INDIAN SOVEREIGNTY 


Qiitbu'd-Dfn MubSralc Shah Khalji ascended the throne of 
Delhi on 24 th Muharram 716 A.H./I8th April 1316 A.D. Hithcno, the 
SulfSns of Delhi had been paying allegiance to the idea of Khllafat and 
had been designating themselves as lieutenant of the KhalTfab. Muba- 
rak Shah, for the first tinse, dropped all reference to the Khallfah, in 
Khutba and in coins, and proclaimed his own sovereignty. He assu¬ 
med the title of Khalifab ^At~WSsiq and declared himself to be 

Ti-om, KfiaUfa RaA'wf Aimin' (The Mighty Imam of the 
world, Khaljfah of the God of Heaven and Earth) as his coins testify.* 
His coins usually bear the legends: ‘At-Sultdn'ut yi:nim’,'Al-~Imam‘‘ul 
and KhaiifcA-AlIdh'.^ He raised the status of his capital to 
*Na4rat Dar'ul-KkitS/aV* (The August Seat of the KhalTfah of the 
World). 


This youngman did what evnn his father Sulitn ‘Alau’d-Din 
Khalji who was an CRCOpiionally wise and powerful ruler could not do; 
be broke the fiction of the Khallfah to pieces and repudiated the con¬ 
cept of the Khilafat.* Was it a random and reckless act of a vain, arro¬ 
gant and cynic despot T Or was this novel act of the young Sultan 


1. Edward Thomas. The CAfoilcIct nt thi Psibcii KiHfls b1 PcIM [LDnefen, 1871) pp. 
179-01. Coins Nos. 142. 145 and 146. 

2. Ibid, pp. 173-BO, Coins Nos-142 and 145. both mimed in 718/1318. 

3. Ibid. pp. 179-83, Coir* Kps. 142. 142. 146-149 and 151-153. 

4. Ibid, pp. 180, 181 and 183, Coins No$. 14B. 145 and 164. 

E, An allusion lo this has also been made above in ChapTar-2 Note No. 19 
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intellectually supported, nay, reinforced ? Distinct and unmistakable 
references in the ffS, give the answer to this question in the affirmative 
and prove that Amir Khtisrau, the greatest intellectual of the age, was 
at the back of this idea which he has not only strongly supported but 
has also gone a long way to vindicate Indian sovereignty vis-a-vis the 
Khilafat 

In the NS^ Khusrau, more often than not, addressed his patron 
Mublrak Shhh as Khailfah and also called him Qutb-i-Zmtiln (Pole of 
the Earth) and QuIh-f-Fo/nk (Foie of the Sky) over and over again. 
These references are too numerous in the ^^5 to be recounted. Besides 
these, there are specific mentions of Mubarak Shah's assumption of 
the Khilafat, e.g. 


“ JahaFi'Bidjbali Qutb-i-Duniyi-'O-DiD, 

Ki Zille-Khudayast Meher-i- Zamia. 

He is the King of the World and Pole of the Earth and Religion; 
he is Shadow of God and Sun on Earth. 

“ Chu SihIb-i-Khillfat shud az adlo-rafab, 

Nihidash Uqah blsn-i-Dar’ol-Khitifab. 

When he became the King of the whole Islamic world on account 
of his justice and popularity, he named it (the fort which he had built 
at Delhi) the fort of the Dir'ul-Khilafat. It is noteworthy that Khusrau 
bestowed upon him the title: 'Sahib-i-Khildfat', 

'* Chn Dar'iil-Khilafast bnniyld-e-Debli, 

Mare kard bar kishwar az yid-i-Dehll. 

When the foundation of the Dar'ul-Khilafat was laid in Delhi, it 
became famous in the world. Here it has been specifically mentJoued 
that the foundation of the Khilafat was laid in Delhi, i.e. Mubarak 
Shah assumed Khilafat; it was not here before. 


6. NS. p. SI. 

7. Ibid, p. 77. 

8. Ibid, p. 143. 
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“ Magftr guft Bagbilid ba bar ki baysd, 
f Kl Dar’ol-Khilafat ba-Dehll na $bayad. 

But Baghdad (objected to il and) said, whatever it is, Dar*ut“ 
Khilafat, viz. the Seat of the Khallfah and the centre of the whole 
Islamic world should not be there at Delhi. This is the most significant 
reference. Baghdad was the Seat of the KhiJafat liU 1258 A. D., when 
Hulagu killed the last KhatTfah al>Musta$iin and put the Dar’uHChilafat 
to sword and fire. But even after the end of the Baghdad'Kbilafat, the 
fiction of the KhaIrfah of Baghdad was kept alive and adhered to, by 
such powerful rulers as Balban (1265-86) and 'Alau’d-Din Khaljf (1296- 
1316} who only styled themselves as lieutenant of the deceased and dis¬ 
graced Khallfah. Khusrau considered it necessary to raise this argument 
on behalf of the Baghdad-Khilsfat in ordrr to repudiate it, which he did 
meaningfully, though poetically, thus 

“ Qadar guft tnighat che rinam rui rad, 

Kt az taigh Dajla dunimi to ham khad. 

God so decreed that (O, Baghdad !) we will not use a sword 
a^inst you(to counter your claim for Dar'uI^Kliilafat) because the 
River Tigris has already cut you into two pans (as the river flows 
by the middle of the city of Baghdad). Khusrau has, thus, openly 

rejected Baghdad as the DHr'ul-Khiljtfai and upheld Delhi to this aug- 

list Statues. * : L ^ 


Zi misre flinad dukta dar saniay^ 
Ki maniril- [-DahLj manadA idlsre- Jamaj^ 


Egypt also raised the point that, unlike Delhi,'it was the centre 

.h? hi'; ™ •" 

! ihi: MdorihsBjghdhd-KhiUfat, ihe 

KhiUftt «s trMlftTKd B Egypt. Bui Khusrau rtjtcKd its cluim 

also and observed 


9. Ibid, p. 143. 

10. IbTd. p, 143. 

11. lUd, p. 143. 
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“ DatIh bxhTC cbft$bpic badsn be-dalllash, 

Kashld asman dar bibi gosh nitash. 

In order to protect Delhi from this evil eye of Egypt, God pier¬ 
ced its ear through tie river Nile, to make it look like a slave. This is 
a poetic way to denounce; precisely Khusrau rejected and repudiated 
the Egypt Khilgfat also. 

Likewise. Khusrau advanced claims of Khita. Khurasan, Tir- 
miz, Tabrez, Bukhara and Khwarizm to be the Dar'ul-KhillUat'^ 
and rejected them, one and all. Finally, he upheld that ONLY Delhi 
is the Dar'ul-Khilsfat. This also fully supports Mubarak Shlh’s step to 
designate Delhi as Hadrat Dar’ul-Khilafat, as his coins testify. 

Khusrau noted in the same reference 

“ FaUk guft bar diaz zamjn hishwar imad. 

Azin jumli Hiodostin bar tar imad. 

The Sky’®^ (decided the issue and) said, among all the countries 
of the world, India is the best (and hence it is only here that the 
Dar’ul-Khil^fat can be founded). 

" Bar asbit-e en Sihkaye Pidshihj, 

Do qoth^! falak nlz didi gavahi. 

The coinage of tbis Kingship (of Mubarak Shah) has been 
finally confirmed by the two poles of the Sky. This is again an extre¬ 
mely important reference. Mubarak Shah had the coins struck in his 

12. ibid. p. 143; In fast Khusiau paid little rcflardio Cairo and Baghdad and na¬ 
med them insiQniftcantly. In another referarco, ,in the NiJiatfat'el-Kamil, ha 
noted:—*'lt Is due, perchance, to hearing the ismecfthls city (Oeogir) that 
Calto has dipped her robe in the Nil (a play upon the word N il meanino indigo, 
the colour of nwurnlng and eleo river Nile} and Baghdad has split into two 
(by the river Tigris)" Cf, LW, op. cit P- 130, 

13. Ibid, pp. 143-45. 

14. Ibid, p. 144. 

16. Meaning thereby the Univetse. 

16. Ibid, p. 144. 
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own name, dropped reference to the Khairfah and hjniself assumed this 
title, in them. He vindicated his sovereignty through his coins. Obvious¬ 
ly, Khusrau supports this move and coDhrms that this was perfectly in 
order and received the sanction of God and the True Religion, This 
shows, without any doubt, that Mubarak Shah's repudiation of the 
Khalifah was not a freak’s wild imagiimtion, or a debauch’s random 
whim, or a silly and cynical move of a medieval despot; on the other 
hand, it had a solid and substantial intellectual background, of which 
Amir Khusrau provides the best testimony- It was a well—calculated 
move and a step into the direction of Indian Nationalism, precisely for 
the vindication oflndian sovereignty vis-a-vis the concept of the Khila- 
fat, which the ’Ulema sought to impose as a legal injunction upon Ihe 
infant and weak Delhi Sultanate, 
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jZ Ca'cwt- Vol. XXXt No.. 1-2 {Msict,- 
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Abu Ma^asij —^ _ 5g 

Adam _ 35-39,41 (n, 7, 9), 42 (n. 10-12), 43 {n. 19) 

Afgharpur — _ 9 , 113 

Africa ^ _ 77 5 ) 

Ar^al'Ll-Fawnid — _ 10,17 

Ahmad {fathfr of Sheikh NizSTnu'd-Stn AvUyll} 112 

Aina'i-Sikandari — _ 

Ajmer — ^ 32CI1.20) 

Akbar ^ ^ 9 

‘Alau'd-DTn Khaljl — 7, U, 11 , 17, 113,120, 122 

Almagest — _ 

(Al-Majisti) — — 58, 65 (ji. 20) 

Amir Hasan Am]r Najimu'DJn Horan SonJarJ) 5, 17 

Amir Khusrau — — 


{Abu! Hasan) I-21,25, 29 (n. I, 3), 30 (d. 7, 10,11, 13, 15), 3l 

(d. 18, 19). 32 {n. 20, 21), 4] (n. 1,4, 8), 42 
(n. 9. 11.12, 16). 43 (n. 19, 20), 50 {a. 6. 9) 
62, 63 (n. 1, 2), 64 (n. 6. 7, 9, tO 12, J5-17), 
65 (n. 19, 25 27). 66 (n. 2K, 29). 77 (n. 3,4, 
8. 10), 78 tn. H). 91 (Ji. I, 3-5)' 92 (n. 7, 11- 
13), 101 (n. 64(), 106 (fn), 107 (n, 2). 113, 

116. 117, 120^124 


Aiabia 


— 36, 41 (n. 3,4), 62, 63 (n. 2), 66 {n. 28) 71, 


72. 82 

Arabic (Lansuage) — 69, 71-76, 77 (n. J, 4, 6, 9, 10) 


Aristotle — — 54. 63 {n. 4) 

Asa ( Brahnian} — _ 59 

Astakhar — _ 73 

‘Ashlqa (‘Ishgiyya or Kbi*dr KftSn-o-Dewaf-Rmi ) 9, U 


Babur 

Badaun 

Baghdad 

Bahroza 

Balban, GhiyatJhu'd-DTn 



I, 13, 73, 74, 122, 123 {n. 12) 
— 86 
— 1,4.6,10,112,122 
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Batlabh 

Bana 

Banares 

BaqTya-NaqTya 

Bami (Baratii) 

Bengal 

Bengali (Language) 
Bhagwad-Gila 
Bughra Khan 
Bnlchara 
Bukhari 

Cairo 
Cbaitanya 
China 
Chittor 
Christ, /esus 


- 64 (n. 12) 
91 (n.3) 

- 5S, 65 (n* 20) 

9, II 
19 (n. 7) 

- Sec Lakhnauti 

75 

64 (n. 9) 
5,6,11 

1, 13,30 (n. 7), 112, 123 
31 (n. 17) 

13, 123 (n. 12) 
64 (n, 12) 
36 
8 

64 (n. 11) 


Damascus ^ ._ jg 

Dari (LaitiHage) — _ ^ 3 ^ 

Dehli (Dehlaif7=Hin(iaK^ Language) — 75 ^ 7 g 11 ) 

“ U 5-7. 9, 12, 13, 32, (n. 20), 65 

_ . (11-20), 112, 113, 117, 120-123 

Deogir ^ tl. 12, 30. (n. 10). 101 (n. 9), 123 (r. 12) 

T>hnT-S^mufidrt (Kann^a Lsiiguage) _ 78 fn ] 1 ) 

p]mna-Kalite(P,„ca-TMtra> _ a* K,lill!,.Dim™h 

— n 


Djwal (DewdlJ Rapi _ 


Egypt _ _ 

lEtali _ _ 

Eve _ 

S'arhad _ _ 

Farid ( fartdu'd~DJri Masud G(Wf>S/iaitar J, Baba 
Fawiid'ul-Fuad . 

Gabriel _ _ 

Ganga _ _ 

Ohalib _ ^ 

Ghengis (CftangisJ Khan _ 

Ghiyafhpur _ _ 

Ghiyaihu’d-DTn Tughluq Shah fCimi Tughluq} 


122, 123 
I 

37, 41 {n._7) 

119{il4) 
31 (n. 20), 113 
17 

64 (u. II) 
J. 2 

16. 20 (n. 30) 
1 

112 

8, 14, 15, 1J3 
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Ghotah — 

Ghu rrat'ul'K am Si 
CHjar (Gujarati Language) 


3S> 39 
9-11 

75, 78, (q. U) 


Ktafiz _ 

Haft-Paikar (NiysmT) — 

Hanbal, Imam — 

HanlTa, Imam AbC — 

Harpal — 

Hasht'Biliishi — 

Hatam Khan (Malik Amir 
Hind _ 

HiadawT (Kindal) — 
Hulagu ' — 

Kuniayun — 


IS, 29 (n. 7), 114 (n, 1) 
— 16 

— 41 (n. 7) 

~ 4] (n. 7) 

27, 30 (u. 10), 10] Cn. 9} 

— 10, 16 

*Aii SarjStidar K}iin-'i''Jahan 4,10 

— il4 (Also See India} 

— 17, 18, 74, 75 

— 122 

^ 9 


I'jaz-i-Khusrawi (Has&iVul^P jaz) 
Pjju’d-Oi'n, Khwsjab — 
Iliutmish, Sultan Shamsu’d-DTn 
Itnad'ul-Mulk — 


India 


Iran 

Iraq 


— i0,17 

— 2 

~ I 

— 1,4, JO, 19 (n. 7> 

1,13, 14, 18, 26'2S, 32 {n. 21), 35-40, 4] 
(n, I, 3, 4, 9), 42 (n. 9,10), 47-49.50 (n. ]) 
53, 54, 57-59, 62, 64 (n, 18 ). 65 (n. 19,22) 
69, 72, 74, 75, 81-85, 87,90, 92 (n.S, ]!) 97 

100. 105, 106{ef/nj:]07(n.2), 112 ' 

30 (n. 7), 63 (n. 1), 65 (n. 22), 82 
28, 47, 50 (n, 9), 66 (n. 28) 


•Jagannath, Pt. — 

Jaipur ™ 

Jaisingh, Sawal Raja — 
Jalalu'd-DTn FTroz KhaljT 
Jam! (Pof/) ^ 

Jatnshed — 

JaiDuna ^ 

Jehangir — 


65 (n, 20) 
65 (n. 20) 
65 (n. 20} 
7,8, 10, IJ, 113 
16 
73 
112 
9 


Kabir 

KadambarT 

Kaiqubad 


64 (n. 12) 
91 (n. 3) 
6 - 8 , 11 
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Kaikhusrau ^ 

Kalidasa ^ 

Kalilab-Dimnah — 59 , 60, 

KamiEp _ 

Kashmir _ 

Kashmiri (Lia:guage) — 
Khidiq-Bari _ 

Khamsa _ 

Khazain’ul-Futub iTSrJklH-'Al£i) 

Khidr Khan _ 

Khiia „ 

Khotan ^ 

Khurasan _ 

Khusrau _ 

KhusraiHj-ShirTn 

Khusro Khan Parwari — 

Khuarizm _ 

KtahorT (Punjabi Language) 

Lakhnauti (Bengal) _ 

Lcyla-o-Majniin (Nl-Sml) 


— 6,73 

— 91 (n. 3) 
65 (n» 2]) (Also See Fanca-Tanira) 

— 98, 101 (n. 2> 

— 41 (a, J), 98 

“ 75 

— 10, 17 

— 9, 15, 16 

— 8.10, 17 

— n, 113 
28, 57 , 66 ( 11 , 28), 1J4, 123 

26, 30 (D. 8 ), 66 (u. 28) 
13, 26, 28, 30 (n, 7. 8 ), 36, 47 - 49 , 
50 (a, 9), 66 (d. 2 S), 123 
See Amir Khusrau 

“ 16 

— 8 , 13, 15, 30 (n, 10 ) 

— 13, 123 

— 75, 78 (n, 11) 

— 5,9.86,113 

^ 16 


BSaabrT (Tami! Language) 
Mahl Bhlrata _ 

Majoun-o-Leyla ^ 

Maklizan’ul.Asrar (JVr;iJm7} 

Malik, Imam _ 

Malik Jhujhu (Ciihajju), ‘Alau'd 

Mathura _ 

Mafla'ul-Anwar _ _ 

MeghadUa _ 

Miftah'uI-FutOh ^ 

Mijisti (Al) _ 

Mirza, Muhammad Wahid 
Moinu'd.D7n (Chishli), Khwajah 
Mubarak Shah, Qutbu'd-DTn 


Muhammad BinTughluq 


l-Drn XishlT Khan 


75, 78 (n,ll} 
91 (n. 3) 
10 , 15 
1 « 

41 (a. 7) 
4,10 

— 65 (n. 20} 

— 9, IS 

— 91 (n. 3 

“ 7, 9-1 1 

— See Almage&i 

3. IB-20. 25(n),30(n. 9) 
^ 32 (n. 20 ) 

S* n, 12, 14 15, 30 {ti.l0), 40, 43 (n. 
19, 20), 63 , 76, 90, 92 (n. 12). 100, 
113, 117, ll9{n,5), 120, 121,123 124 
Khan ; Ulugh KhSn) 9 , 14 ,15, 113 
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Muhaminad, Prioce (SdestSonef Bid Ban) — 


5, 6, 10 


Muhammad {^Prophet) — 

Multan ■ — 

Muslim {Hadithist) — 

N'anak — 

Narmada — 

Na?:TrI . — 

Nihayat'ul-Kamal — 

Nile — 

Nizamuddin {Delhi) — 

Nizamu'd'DTn Auliya, Sbetkh 

Nub-5iphtr {^Abbreviated NS) 


Oudh {Ayodhya) — 

Oudhi {Avadki Lauguage) 

pakpattan {Ajodhan) 
Fatiyali — 

Panca-Tantra — 

Persia — 

Persian {Language) — 
Ptolemy ’ — 

Punjab — 


— 28,39,72/77,(11,8) 

— 5,6 

— 31 (Jl, 17) 

_ * 64 (n. 12) 

_ 114C/ff) 

— 16 

— 9, 11, 14, 123 (n. 12) 

_ 123 

— 9 

1,2, 7, 9. 12, 14, 17,28,31 (n. 20) 

32 (n. 20). 63 (n, 3), 112 
8-10, 12-15, 19, 20, 25 (n), 30 (a. 9). 

106 (/n). lil 

— 6.9 

_ 75, 78 (n. 11) 

^ 32(0. 20), 112 

_ 1,2 

59, 65 (n. 21) {Also see j:fll(7«ft-Z>/rowalf) 

— I {Also See Iran) 
69, 70, 72-74, 76, 77 (ti. 3.6) 
^ 65 (n. 20) 

_ 41 (n, 1) 


Qandahar * “ 

Qibad {Kaiq'^'bdd) — 

Qipchaq {Kbafcbaq) ■ — 

Qiran*u$-Sa'dain — 

Qo;bu‘d-Dfn Bakhtiyar (Kaki Qufb S^hib) — 


47 

73 

72 

6^9, U 
32 (n. 20) 


Quibu’d-DTn Mubarak Shah 


— Sec MubSrak Sb^ih 
U5 


Hamakall (JJSiffl) — — 

Ray (Rfljvv) — 30 (n. 7), 36. 39, 50 (n. 9), 66 (n. 28) 

Rum 26, 30 (n, 8), 39. 47, 50 (n. 9), 54, 66 (n, 28), 70, 114 

Rumi (Or Rum), Maulana ('i- ^6), 54, 63 (n. 5) 

Sa‘dT _ “ , 5,16 

Sa’ldu’d-DIn {Asadit’d-Dln) Muhammad — ' ^ 

Saifu*d-Din Mahmud, Amir ■“ * 
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Satoarqand —■ 

Sanskrit {iMtxguase) — 

Shaddad — 

Stiara'i, Imam — 

Sham {Syria) — 

Shamsu'd-DIn. Xhwajab 
ShTra^ — ■ 

Sh'rTn — ■ 

ShTrln-o-Khusrau — 

Siksndar-Namah (Wriml) 

Sindhi {Lmguaze) — 

Syria — 

Xabrei — 

Ta’iz — 

laju’d-DIn, Sycd — 

Tart klv-i-* Alai — 

Tigrii — 

Titang {Tflangana) — 

Tilangi {Ttlagu Langtrage) 

Tinniz — 

Tughluq-Namah — 

Tughluq Shah — 

TugbriJ — 

Tuhfat'ul-Sigliar — 

Tulsi — 

Tunisia — 

Turan — 

Turkey — 

Ttrki {Tt/rkisk Lmigvage} 
Tu^T-i-Hmd, Amir Khusrau 

tJjjain — 

Ulugh Khan — 

'V' a ita I a-Pa nca ■‘V imsai t 
"W arangal 

Wajt'uUHayai — 


Amir Khusrati 

30(0-7) 
75,76 
119 
41 (n.7> 
37,50(n. 9) 
112 
5,72 
119 (0.4) 
9, IS 
16 
75 

66 (0. 28) 
123 

71,77 (n, S) 
14 

See Khaz^in'ul-Futuh 

— 122, m (n. 12) 

27, 30 (n. 10), 101 (n.9) 
^ 75, 78 (n. 11) 

— 123 

— 9,15 
See Chiy^thu'd'DInTughluq Sh&h 

_ 5 

— 3, 9, 10 

— 64 (u. 12) 

— 77 (n- 5) 

— 63 (n. I) 

— 82 (Also See Rum) 

^ 69,70,72,74 

— See Amir Khusrau 

— 65 (n. 20) 
See Muhammad bin Tughluq 

— 91 (n.3) 

— 30 (n. 10) 

— 9. 10 

— 72 


Yamak 

Yemen — —‘ 71 

ISu1ai:kba,B]bj {Mother of Sheikh fili^tu'd''D'ln AuIiyS) 112 
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